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ABSTRACT 

This Alberta (Canada) guide highlights the practical 
connections among resul ts~based or outcome-based, continuous 
progress, and integrated curricula. It describes effective 
educational efforts and beliefs that accommodate differences in 
learning and promote learning success, and invites administrative and 
teaching staff to participate in collaborative discussions and 
efforts that promote learning success for all students. The 
strategies described provide a practical look at how learner success 
can be encouraged within the framework of continuous progress, high 
expectations, standards, appropriate time, and support for learning. 
The first eight chapters contain a topical discussion, a list of 
sources for that topic, and a "reflection section" that provides 
questions for discussion and reflection. The eight chapters are: (1) 
"Developing the Vision: Clarifying Our Beliefs about Teaching and 
Learning"; (2) "What Constitutes Learning Success for Each Child?"; 
(3) "Contexts for Learning"; (4) "Identifying Learner Strengths in 
Planning Next Steps"; (5) "Instructional Practices that Promote 
Continuous Learning"; (6) "Assessing Learning Progress"; (7) 
"Reporting Learning Growth"; and (8) "Home and School Connections." 
Chapter 9 contains teachers' stories, and chapter 10 offers a summary 
and implications. Contains approximately 75 references. Eighteen 
appendixes include planning and criteria sheets, forms, assessment 
tools, and learning and instructional profiles . (TJQ) 
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A Note from Alberta Education 



It is with great pleasure that Alberta Education makes available this document Every Child 
Can Loom: Accommodating Differences in Elementary School. From their classroom 
experiences, teachers of the Fort McMurray Catholic Schools, under the leadership of 
Phyllis Geddert, provided content and photographs which illustrate the efforts they make on 
behalf of their students. Their commitment to the success of overy student Is clear. 

By making this document available to schools beyond the Fort McMurray Catholic Schools, 
Alberta Education hopes to enable educators throughout the province to ber .efit from the 
work of their colleagues In Fort McMurray. 

Susan Lynch 
Assistant Director 
ECS/Elementary Unit 
Curriculum Branch 
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An Introductory Note from Teachers to 
Teaching Colleagues 



In 1988, Education Program Continuity. A Policy Statement on the Articulation of Children's 
Learning Experiences, Early Childhood Services Through Grade Six, Identified ways in which 
continuity for each child's learning could be enhanced: 

• learning and achievement objectives that lead, one from the other, .ogicatiy, sequen- 
tially and in a form that can be easily adapted to meet the needs of children 

• instructional techniques that: 

enable learners to interact with each other 
respect the educational needs of each child 

permit each child to function in accordance with preferred modes/strategies of 
learning 

• a wide variety of methods used to evaluate children's progress, and 

• flexible administrative practices carried out through a partnership among instructional 
staff, program administrators, parents and community resource persons. 

Resource materials that identified learning \\r.<$ from ECS to Grade 6 were developed, and 
portrayed the importance of connecting the various components of learning and schooling 
in the effort to accommodate each child's learning needs (Program Continuity: Elementary 
Education in Action, Alberta Education, 1990). 

The Minister's Vision for the nineties . . . a plan of action, 1991, emphasizes the importance of 
excellence in curriculum as a component of the vision. The focus for an excellent curriculum 
is on success for all students through a results-based, levels-organized or continuous progress, 
and an integrated curriculum. 

Learning is continuous and dynamic and requires, by its nature, that teachers provide learning 
environments that encourage each child's natural curiosity and desire to learn. At the same 
time, being aware of what is important for students to know, do and be inclined to do 
(knowledge, skills and attitudes), is critical in promoting success for all students. Through our 
knowledge of learning results, a child's next learning steps can be encouraged and planned. 
This Is not to say that a clear linear path can be detected in the learning process, but, through 
assessments of learning, growth can be observed, documented and celebrated. 
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The strategies we describe will provide a practical look at how learner success can be 
encouraged and promoted within the framework of continuous progress, high expectations, 
standards, appropriate time and support for learning, Teachers have noted an Increase in 
students' confidence In their own learning ability through the implemented beliefs and 
processes, Teachers have found that successful learning connections for students occur 
when: 

educators believe that all students can learn well, but not necessarily at the same time 
or in the same way 

beliefs about learning are clearly articulated and shared by parents, students and 
teachers 

the essential learning or Intended outcomes (knowledge, skills and attitudes), which all 
students are expected to demonstrate, are clearly laentified and defined in terms of 
student performance 

a safe and positive learning climate exists in the school and classrooms 
parents and teachers work together to communicate and plan strategies that will assist 
a child's learning progress 

students understand clearly what is to be learned, how it can be learned, and how it 
ties In with their previous meaningful learning and personal Interests 
the time and appropriate support for learning are provided for each student within and 
across levels 

students are active partners In the learning process 

instruction and assessments match essential learner goals or intended outcomes 
teachers collaboratively share ideas within and across levels to make continuous im- 
provements, based on the results of student learning 

each child's continuous learning achievements are observed and documented 
continuous learning records accompany each student from teacher to teacher and 
from school to school, 



As teachers, we believe that all students can learn, but not all In the same way or at the same 
rate. We know that learning success at one level best promotes success at the next level. We 
also firmly believe That we make a significant difference in promoting learner success, 

We hope you will find this document helpful as you discuss ways to motivate success for ail 
students through excellence in curriculum. 



The Fort McMurray Catholic Schools 
Outcome-Based Education Team 
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Superintendent's Message 



Every Child Can Learn is a new paradigm about a belief system on how students learn. I i can 
be 'caught' by all teachers of student learning, with excitement, This document Is a result of 
many Joint efforts by members of the Fort McMurray Outcomes-Based Education Team. The 
contents have emerged as a result of three years of planning and Implementing the strate- 
gies described in the document. 

School improvement is a continuous process, due in large part to the changing and varying 
needs of our learners. I believe that Every Child Can Learn will be a practical resource for other 
teaching teams h Alberta. It will enhance collaborative opportunites and will assist the efforts 
of teaching teams in the redesign of classroom delivery strategies. 

Children are our most important resou, ce. This document is dedicated to the title and theme 
Every Child Can Learn. Making this happen is a professional task. This Is one resoi «rce that will 
help all students to achieve success in their school experiences. 

Jerry Heck 

Superintendent of Schools 
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Purpose 



In this document, we will: 

• highlight the practical connections 
among results-based or outcome- 
based, continuous progress and in- 
tegrated curriculum 

• describe effective educational ef- 
forts and beliefs that accommodate 
differences in learning and promote 
learning success 

• invite administrative and teaching 
staffs to participate in collaborative 
discussions and efforts that promote 
learning success for all students, 

We have gained many new insights re- 
garding the teaching and learning proc- 
ess in the last few years. What is de- 
scribed in this document is not a "pro- 
gram" , but a process of beliefs and strat- 
egies that have guided teacher reflec- 
tions and decisions. It is our hope that 
some of the strategies presented here 
may serve to introduce some practical 
instructional ideas for teachers. If a few 
of the ideas described in this document 
enhance collaborative teacher thought 
and action, and promote the success of 
even one learner, our task will have been 
successful. 



In the eyes of teachers, the class- 
room can be seen as a group of 
musicians, masterfully guided by a 
conductor who manages all the as- 
pects of each individual or group 
performance. During large group 
time, all the "players* work together 
to create a wonderful masterpiece 
performance for their own enjoyment 
of learning or, often, for another ap- 
propriate audience. During individual 
or small group learning time, each 
player continues to practise diligently 
in order to improve his or her own 
quality of performance. Some play- 
ers may take more time to practise 
than others in order to reach the de- 
sired sound quality. Each player makes 
a unique contribution to the whole 
group. There is a rich variety of sounds. 
The contributions of the various play- 
ers in the group enhance the per- 
formance and the performance 
matches the criteria the conductor 
and players have established as be- 
ing a quality or high standard per- 
formance. If, at some point, a per- 
formance is judged to be inadequate, 
the entire group, facilitated by the 
conductor, determines how best to 
improve the quality of perforn.ance. 

At the same time, in 1he e yes of teach- 
ers, the classroom can be seen as a 
combination of many masterpieces, 
each learner being one of them in his 
or her entirety; each one learning to 
play and learn at his or her own pace; 
and each one respected and ac- 
knowledged for the learning or per- 
formance he or she demonstrates. 
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Opportunities for Reflection 



Developing connections 
that make learning meaningful for each student 
is the important task for teachers, administrators and parents. 
We encourage you to 
work together to make the connections 
that will be most meaningful for your learners. 



Reflection and collegiality are the two 
main reasons adults make changes or 
improvements (Costa and Garmston, 
1989). For this reason, we believe it is 
important to use a format that encour- 
ages teacher thought and discussion. 
Another reason for using this format is the 
belief that each district and school has a 
uniquecharacter,giventhestrengthsand 
needs of the students, staff and commu- 
nity. Therefore, each district and staff 
deserve to deve lop their own unique strat- 
egies in accommodating the diversity of 
learner needs. 

We hope our insights and "stories" will 
provide some ideas for reflection. Take 
what you believe to be the best ideas 
a nd integ rate the m with you r own insights. 
Then implement the processes carefully 
— full of care — with and for your stu- 
dents! 



This symbol denotes the 
"Reflection Section* 
within each chapter and 
provides an opportunity 
for staff teams to reflect on and discuss 
the questions and topics. The leaf symbol- 
izes new growth, which can occur in edu- 
cation when collaborative teacher re- 
flection, discussion and actiontake place. 
Seen from another perspective, the leaf 
may resemble the shape of a heart, which 
alsocharacterizesthe significance of col- 
laboration, for it is the action of sharing 
ideas and strengths that can promote 
success in educational improvement. 




Sources 

The sources identified are a few of the 
works that may motivate reading and 
discussion of the topics identified. You 
may wish to suggest other sources for 
your colleagues who are participating in 
the collaborative planning process. 



Consider 

Additional • provides an opportunity for 
you to identify further sources. 
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Definitions of Terms as Used in This Document 



Child, student and learner are words used 
to describe the person for whom the edu- 
cational experiences in schooling are de- 
veloped. The learner will be referred to, 
generally, asthe child or student who has 
demonstrated the responsibility and de- 
sire to be actively involved in his or her 
own learning process. This implies the 
understanding that the instructional 
process is one that is designed to pro- 
mote the active involvement of learners. 

Essential learner knowledge, skills and 
attitudes or intended learning outcomes 

are the statements of significant priority 
learning that defines the purposes and 
expectations for student learning. Focus 
onthese broad-based learning outcomes 
provides meaning for what may be con- 
sidered the detailed parts of the curricu- 
lum. 

Outcomes are actual demonstrations of 
student learning. These demonstrations 
of learning are linked to the significant 
priority learning we want studentsto dem- 
onstrate during their school years 
and by the time they leave our schools. 

Results-based or outcome-based means 
that all the components of schooling, 
including instructional practices, profes- 
sional development, assessments of and 
credentials for student learning, are con- 
tinuously focused on the essential 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that stu- 
dents are expected to demonstrate by 
the time they leave the school or district. 



Continuous progress is the process within 
which student learning growth is planned, 
fostered and communicated. Planning 
for learning opportunities is based on 
knowledge of what a child can do, and 
what he or she should be learning next 
along the continuum. 

Curriculum is the statement of intended 
student learning, also generally referred 
to as goals or objectives. The curriculum 
provides the details that assist in planning 
for a learner's demonstration of the es- 
sential outcomes. 

A learner focus implies that the instruc- 
tional methods chosen for the teaching 
and learning process are those that best 
mctch learner strengths and needs, and 
child development principles. 

A clear focus on outcomes and learner 
strengths is the clearly planned and de- 
livered communication of what is to be 
learned and how it can be learned suc- 
cessfully by each child. A clear focus will 
usually indicate that instructional time is 
used efficiently and effectively, based on 
each student's meaningful mastery of 
previous learning. 

Time and appropriate support for learn- 
ing are those strategies that allow chil- 
dren to learn the essential concepts or 
knowledge , skills and attitudes in the time 
and way most appropriate for their learn- 
ing. 
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Roteaching means something more than 
teaching the same material in the same 
way it was first presented. It implies that a 
concept is retaught using a different 
method to motivate learning that may 
not have occurred in the initial instruc- 
tion. This may include cooperative learn- 
ing, peer tutoring, and the use of differ- 
ent materials or examples that may be 
more suited to a child's learning style, 
Ideally, a wide variety of methods that 
allow students to be actively involved in 
the learning process should be built into 
the initial instruction, to provide the best 
opportunity to learn well when the con- 
cept is first presented, 



Assessments are the methods used to 
collect information regarding student 
performance and growth in learning as 
related to the defined essential knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes. Assessments 
may include portfolios, Interviews, 
audiotapes or videotapes, photographs, 
surveys, paper and pencil or perform- 
ance tests, parent comments, criteria 
checklists, student self-assessments and 
reflections, teacher comments, observa- 
tions oranecdotal notes, and other meth- 
ods. 

Measuring is the comparing of student 
learning with clear criteria. 



Distributed practice is the regular review 
of previous learning so students can bet- 
ter retain learned knowledge, skills or at- 
titudes. 

High expectations are expectations and 
beliefs held by teachers and students 
that all students can reach the high 
standards set for them within each level. 
High expectations must be accompa- 
nied by appropriate time and support for 
learning. 

Mastery is the successful demonstration 
of student learning at a high level of 
performance. Most students are able to 
master a new concept in generally the 
same time, but the way in which they 
learn must be addressed to encourage 
learning. A child's belief in his or her own 
ability to demonstrate success at a high 
level needs to be fostered, beginning in 
the early years of schooling. It is also 
important to address "what" needs to be 
demonstrated at a high level. All demon- 
strations of student learning should be 
focused on the essential learning. 



Indicators are summary statements col- 
lected to indicate the quality of learning 
or the demonstrated outcomes. Quality 
can be described and communicated in 
a variety of ways but should be aligned to 
the defined essential knowledge, skills 
and attitudes. A comprehensive set of 
indicators will "onsist of both qualitative 
and qua ntitati ve data about stude nt learr> 
ing. 

Alignment is the congruence between 
the essential learning, the teaching proc- 
ess, the learning environment, the dem- 
onstrations of learning, and the reporting 
of learning results. 

Integrative instruction connects student 
experiences with the concepts to be 
learned. Thematic units may provide 
meaning and learning. Themes should 
be broad based so a variety of concepts 
can be integrated with the broad-based 
concept. 



ERLC 
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Developing the Vision: 
Clarifying Our Beliefs about Teaching and Learning 



All students can leorn and experience success. 

Students leorn best if they are actively involved in the learning process. 

All children have unique learning strengths. 
These strengths must be addressed in the teaching process. 

All children must experience success — this helps them feel belter 
and helps motivate the student. 

It is important to find the child's strengths and learning style to accommodate his or her 
individual learning. It is also important to vary style, to give children choices. 

The general feeling tone in my classroom, and my relationships 
with my students is of primary importance. 

(Teacher Quotes) 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1990). Program Continuity: Elementary Education in Action. 

• Alberta Education (1991). Vision for the nineties ... a plan of action 

• The Board of Education for the City of Toronto (1980). Observing Children Through Their 
Formative Years. Ontario. 

• DeBruyn, Robert L. (1990). Are You Chained to the Bell Curve? The Master Teacher. 
Vol. 22, No. 8. 

• Green, Robert L (1991). Expectations: A Driving Force in Humar, Behavior. The Effective 
School Report. Vol. 9, No. 9. November. New York. pp. 3-7. 

• Lezotte, Lawrence W. (1991). Correlates of Effective Schools: The First and Second 
Generation. Effective Schools Products. Michigan. 

• Lezotte, Lawrence W. and Jacoby, Barbara C. (1990). A Guide to the School 
Improvement Process Based on Effective Schools Research. Michigan. 

• Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (1990). Effective Schooling Practices: A 
Research Synthesis 1990 Update. Oregon. 

• Schwartz, S. and Pollishuke, M. (1990). Creating the Child-Centred Classroom. Irwin 
Publishing. Toronto, 

• Spady, William and Marshall, Kit (1991). Beyond Traditional Outcome-Based 
Education. Educational Leadership. Vol. 49, No. 2. Virginia, pp. 67-72. 
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What Do We Believe about Student 
Learning and Success? 

Every child can learn! This is a powerful 
belief statement, which provides the be- 
ginning for a vast number of discussions 
regarding the teaching and learning proc- 
ess. What do we believe about each 
child's ability to learn? 

Teachers' beliefs guide their actions in 
the classroom. Students respond to the 
beliefsteachers inherently communicate 
about their learning. 



What do teachers' ac- 
tions "tell" students? 
When teachers provide 
a learning environment 
that is rich with opportu- 
nities^ explore, create, 
design and solve prob- 
lems related to real life, 
the message the child 
receives is that exploring, creating, de- 
signing and problem solving are impor- 
tant! Another message received is that 
all children can be active and successful 
participants in this exciting ventureof learn- 
ing! 

When teachers believe that every child 
can learn, they begin to ask questions, 
such as: 

• What knowledge, skills and attitudes 
are essential, and how should all stu- 
dents demonstrate successful learn- 
ing in these areas? 

• How does each child learn best and 
how am I accommodating those 
strengths? 

• What could each child be learr'ng 
next, based on what he or she 
already knows and can do? 



Effective teachers can relate "success 
stories" that result from focusing on what 
was essential to learn, addressing the 
strengths of the child, and motivating 
learning because it connected with some- 
thing the child already could do or val- 
ued. 

A periodic review by teachers of what 
they believe about teaching and learn- 
ing helps to maintain their focus while 
participating inthe dynamic environment 
of learning. This review may occur reflec- 
tively for each teacher and formally or 
informally in team set- 
tings. 



Students respond to the beliefs 
teachers inherently communicate 
> about their learning. 



The importance of col- 
laboration cannot be 
overestimated. Staffs 
working as a team, in 
cooperation with par- 
ents and community 
members, can develop 
powerful visions that promote student suc- 
cess. 

When teachers work collaboratively to 
develop a vision for student success ,they 
deliberately plan for and establish the 
environments that motivate learning. 

The visioning process helps a district or 
staff to clearly identify and focus on what 
is essential for student learning. It also 
allowsthem to "design down" from where 
they want to end up! In effective school- 
ing, this Is referred to as backward map- 
ping. 

The collaborative process is a powerful 
way of sharing andrefining thoughts, beliefs 
and instructional processes. It is advis- 
able to conduct such reflections or dis- 
cussions in combination wit.i a review of 



me,- 



a 



the most recent literature on good 
teaching and effective schooling. Dur- 
ing reflections .teachers need to assess 
deliberately whether they believe that 
all students can learn what is essential. 
They also need to take a look at how 
theirbeliefs are, orcan be, implemented 
in the schools and classrooms. 



How Do Wo Communicate What We 
Believe? 

As the school team's vision and belief 
statement is established as a result of 
reflections and discussions, staffs begin 
to find it meaningful to communicate 
their beliefs in the form of a mission or 
belief statement. Slogans, posters, bro- 
chures, newsletters or daily conversa- 
tions with others can communicate our 
beliefs about teaching and learning or 
the message of "what we are all about". 

When teachers believe that every child 
can learn, they communicate this belief 
through the teaching and learning 
processes in their classrooms. Deliber- 
ate planning will occur to motivate 
each child's mastery of the essential 
skills. This planning process is the result of 
teachers' beliefs that skills learned at 
high levels of application and perform- 
ance provide the foundation for learn- 
ing at the next level. Ultimately, if a 
team's focus remains on the vision, or 
what they have defined as essential 
learning, students will be better able to 
respond meaningfully to the teaching 
process. Beliefs that are not clearly de- 
fined, or are unrelated to the belief that 
all students can learn, promote learn- 
ing results that are not necessarily a true 
picture of the learner's capability. 



A Review of General Educational Beliefs 

Educators, in the past one hundred years, 
generally subscribed to the philosophy 
that when teachers introduced a con- 
cept, most of the students would learn 
some of it (at least 50% of the material!), 
some would not grasp it, and a few would 
learn it very well. The result of this belief was 
the "bell curve" or the "normal" curve in 
which learning results were described as a 
large number of students "in the middle" 
and a few students at each end of the 
learning spectrum. 

The results can be viewed in another way 
— a child picks up a handful of sand and 
puts it through a funnel. Unless the child 
somehow redirects the flow of sand, all the 
sand particles will fall to the ground in a 
heap, with most of the sand in the middle 
and the rest of the particles falling gently 
down from the centre. 

The bell curve, as described by Dr. William 
Spady , is the result of the belief that unless 
anything redirects or acts upon student 
learning to make a shift in the results, most 
of the students will be "in the middle 'with a 
good number of students at the sides. 

Educators believed that the bell curve was 
a representative picture of students' ability 
to learn and that they could generally 
expect some students to learn the con- 
cepts well. They did not realize that the bell 
or "normal" curve was anything but nor- 
mal! It did nottal e into consideration the 
interventionsthat might help more students 
learn the concepts. In fact, it was a picture 
that resulted from the expectations that all 
students should learn the concepts within 
the minimum allotted time. 
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What became the important ingredients 
to learning success were: 

• the time in which a child was able to 
demonstrate learning, as compared 
with that of others, and 

• the ability of the child to process the 
learning within the style presented by 
the teacher. 



Within this belief system, students contin- 
ued learning from one level to the next 
butthey missed some of the foundational 
learning that was needed for the subse- 
quent levels. 

There are exceptionsto every generaliza- 
tion. As teachers, we have obviously 
managed to meet the expectations de- 
scribed and we assuredly have had the 
delightful experience of interacting with 
the "exceptions" to the generalizations! 
Always, there have been those special 
people who "believed" in usand encour- 
aged us along the way with their beliefs 
and their ways of making learning mean- 
ingful. 



In the last few decades, educators have 
begun to change their beliefs about the 
bell curve and are developing processes 
through which all students can demon- 
strate success in essential learning. This 
belief implies that all children can and do 
learn continuously, and that educators 
can provide the environment, the learn- 
ing support and time all students need to 
demonstrate their learning of the essen- 
tial skills. 




. . all children can and do 
learn continuously, and that 
educators can provide 
the environment, 
the learning support and time 
all students need to demonstrate 
their learning of the essential skills. ' 
(Teacher Quote) 
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i\eflection: Developing the Vision: 

Clarifying Our Beliefs about Teaching and Learning 



The beliefs we hold about teaching 
and learning guide our actions in the 
classroom, even if we do not con- 
sciously think about them on a daily 
basis (Costa and Garmston ,1989). In 
order to identify and describe what 
we really believe, we need to deliber- 
ately clarify our beliefs for ourselves. 
For example , what do I believe about 
students' ability to learn well? About 
learning rates and styles? About stu- 
dents learningfrom each other? About 
teachers making a difference? About 
learning environments? About feel- 
ing tone in the classroom? About 
high expectations? About teaching 
for meaning? You can add tothe list! 

I/We believe that: 



What do my/our beliefs "tell" students 
as I /we interact with them? 



In which ways do l/we communicate 
my/our beliefs about learning and 
teaching to students, parents Reach- 
ing colleagues, the community? 



Following your completion of all the 
reflection opportunities in this docu- 
ment, you might wish to return to this 
section and include some more of 
your insights. 
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hat Constitutes Learning Success 
for Each Child? 
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What Constitutes Learning Success for Each Child? 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1991). The Emerging Student: Relationships Among the Cognitive, 
Social and Physical Domains of Development. 

• Alberta Education ( 1 987). Essential Concepts, Skills and Attitudes for Grade 12. 

• Alberta Education (1990). Program Continuity: Elementary Education in Action. 

• Alberta Education ( 1 990). Program of Studies: Elementary Schools. 

• Alberta Education (1988). Students' Interactions Developmental Framework: The Social 
Sphere. 

• Alberta Education ( 1 988), Students ' Physical Growth: Developmental Framework Physical 
Dh- ension. 

• Alberta Education (1987). Students' Thinking: Developmental Framework Cognitive 
Domain. 

• Alberta Education. Teacher Resource Manuals. 



Since learners are to demonstrate suc- 
cess from one level to the next, there must 
be a continuum or continua along which 
they need to progress. And if there Is a 
continuum, how can teachers describe 
the progress of each learner? What should 
each child be learning next, knowing 
that they are continuously learning and 
that teachers can motivate their next 
steps? 



learner, During the journey, the teacher 
focuses on what is essential and addresses 
learner strengths and interests in order to 
make learning meaningful. 



In education, it is assumed that someone 
who is responsible for a child's formal 
schooling, namely the teacher, must have 
a good picture in mind regarding the 
journey or the learning process, The jour- 
ney itself may be a combination of unex- 
pected stopovers, explorations of new 
areas and new experiences for each 



When the teacher is able to describe 
clearly where each child is within the 
learning continuum, and where he or she 
is going, there can be focused planning 
and careful selection of the best ways to 
meetthechild'sneedsand interests. There 
can also be more focused celebrations 
of learning, 



A clear description of "what is important" 
for students to know and do in a variety of 
learning areas must guide the daily deci- 
sions in teaching, 
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Partners in the learning process — par- 
ents, teachers, administrators, students 
and community members — need to 
work together to develop a clear de- 
scription of what is essential for students 
to demonstrate successfully. 



importance, The process promotes own- 
ership of what is important In schools and 
how staffs and communities, as partners, 
can contribute meaningfully to the suc- 
cess of all students. 



All curriculum details must 
become a part of the big- 
ger picture that describes 
essential learning, Otherwise 
we can become over- 
whelmed withthe details of 
the curriculum and lose sight 
of what is important and 
what provides meaning for 
learners, The guiding ques- 
tions must be: 



Partners, in the learning process, 
parents, teach&rs, 
administrators, students and 
community members need to 
work together to develop d 
clear description of what is 

essential for students to 
demonstrate successfully. 



• What do parents, 
teachers, adminis- 
trators, studentsand community mem- 
bers believe studentsshould be learn * 
ing? What is this broad-based essen- 
tial learning? 

• How effective are we now in having 
our students demonstrate essential 
learning successfully? 

• What could we be doing to bring 
about the desired learning demon- 
strations or results? 

Staff need to determine how essential 
learning will be defined, which processes 
best promote the learning desired, and 
which methods will be used to assess a 
learner's growth. All definitions must be 
alignedwith the essentialknowledge, skills 
and attitudes students are expected to 
demonstrate by the time they leave our 
schools. 



One teacher, 
after many years 
of teaching, said 
"I have never before 
felt so focused!" 
(Teacher Quote) 



The process of collaboratively defining 
what is essential in schools isof paramount 
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oflection: What Constitutes Learning Success (or Each Child? 



Consider the journey of your learners. 
What is the broad-based essential 
learnina you believe children should 
demonstrate in your school and 
classroom? What journey are they 
on? Write your vision in terms of stu- 
dent demonstrations (I /We want my/ 
our students to be problem solvers, 
decision makers, positive and collabo- 
rative contributors, effective commu- 
nicators, etc.), 




Is your vision aligned withthe Goals of 
Education and the Goals of School- 
ing in the Program of Studies: Elemen- 
tary Schools? Describe the similarities 
of your statements with these policy 
statements. 



What types of experiences do chil- 
dren need in order to be able to 
demonstrate their ability appropriately 
in these areas? 



Does your vision describe the learn- 
ing performances you promote in your 
classroom or school? List some of your 
current classroom orschool practices 
that support your focus, 



Share your vision with a colleague. 
Discuss the similarities and/or differ- 
ences of your visions, if you are work- 
ing as a team, develop a list of ap- 
proximately five to ten statements 
that are common in the group. What 
are they? 
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What Constitutes Learning Success for Each Child? (continued) 



Students know, inherently, that our 
actionsare a result of our beliefs. Now 
that my/our beliefs are in focus, do 
my/our actions let the students know 
that their input into a vlsioning proc- 
ess is also important? Students are full 
participants in the learning process. 
What methods will l/we use to involve 
my/our learners in developing a 
vision for their learning? 



What will student success in these 
areas look like? What criteria or ex- 
pected demonstrations of learning 
have been identified for each essen- 
tial learning? 



Now that l/we have 



Questions to consider after student 
input. 

What knowledge, skills and attitudes 
do the students identify as being im- 
portant to them? 



What are the processes that students 
believe will help them learn the knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes? 



• articulated my/our beliefs about 
the learning/teaching process, 

• identified and defined essential 
learning, or knowledge, skills and 
attitudes that will provide focus 
and meaning for instruction 
and assessments, 

• checked to see that the vision is 
basically aligned withthe sources 
identified, and 

• developed plans for involving 
learners in the visioning process, 

" ve can better focus on and plan for 
the individual success ofmy/ourlearn- 
ers. 



"Students are normally able to 
learn more than they do. 0 

(Teacher Quote) 
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Contexts for Learning 

The welcoming classroom is one in which a child, when entering, 
can feel and say, x This is for me!" 
(D. Sobolewskl, Teacher) 



Sources to Consider 



• Cochrane,©., Cochrane, D.,Scalena,S. and Buchanan, E. (1984), Reading, Writing and 
Caring. Manitoba. 

• Jacobs, H. H. (1989). Interdisciplinary Curriculum: Design and Implementation. ASCD. 
Virginia. 

• Schwartz, S. and Pollishuke, M. (1990). Creating the Child-Centred Classroom. Irwin 
Publishing. Ontario. 

• Shoemaker, B, J. E. (1989). Integrative Education: A Curriculum forthe Twenty-First Century. 
Oregon School Study Council. Oregon. 



A welcoming classroom is one of the first 
introductions a child has to the formal 
learning process. From this environment, 
the child makes decisions about whether 
schooling will be worthwhile. If the child is 
greeted with colourful displays, learning 
centres, concrete materials and natu- 
rally simulated spaces for learning (e.g., 
reading areas), he or she may well feel 
invited into the learning context. 

The contexts for learninginformalschool- 
ing are the combined physical resources, 
processes and human interactions that 
characterizeaclassroomorschool. Learn- 
ing, however, has already taken place 
prior to a child's entry into the school and 
will continue to take place in the various 
environments within each child's life. 

Before the child arrives at school, he or 
she has already developed skills of com- 
munication, problem solving and deci- 
sion making, as well as specific styles of 
learning that will enable his or her learn- 
ing at school. These skills and styles 



contribute significantly to a child's con- 
tinued learning process. Schools and 
teachers must attemptto accommodate 
these strengths in order to encourage 
each child to value his or her continued 
learning. This valuing process can be 
promoted by connecting the school proc- 
esses with what the child can already do, 
and moving the child to the next steps of 
learning in which the skills can become 
better developed. With appropriate 
guidance and participation in safe and 
positive learning environments, children 
can continue 1o learn ways of fulfilling 
their needs to communicate, solve prob- 
lems, develop friendships and contribute 
meaningfully to their society. 



Our focus as educators should be 
on expanding the quality and variety 

of ways in which students are intro- 
duced to and interact with content. 
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The school and classroom environments 
that consistently "welcome learners* are 
those that: 

• communicate a clear purpose or 
mission 

• maintain a clear focus on what is im- 
portant forstudentsto learn, and align 
all curriculum details with these es- 
sentia! outcomes 

• build next-step learning on previously 
demonstrated learning 

• provide a positive climate for learn- 
ing. This implies a context that is rich 
in opportunities for children to be 
actively involved in the learning process 

• maintain high expectations for each 
child's successful demonstration of 
learning 

• positively promote the child's belief 
that he or she can learn well 

• relate learning to real-life situations 
through broad-based themes, the use 
of manipulates, story or metaphor, 
orthrough a child's own experiences 
and previous learning 

• use physical space to emu- 
late the dynamic versus static char- 
acteristics of learning; e.g., learning 
centres, rug areas, arrangements to 
accommodate small 
group, large groupand 
individual learning, re- 
source and materials 
areas accessibletostu- 
dents to promote 
choices and decision 
making based on in- 
terest 

• provide a significant 
amount of time for 
whole class activities 
that focus on essential 
learning 



employ strategies that promote 
active participation in the learning 
process; e.g., cooperative learning, 
discussions, learner inauiry, problem 
solving and creativity. This implies 
that learning experiences are of high 
quality for all students and promote 
meaningful interaction with the de- 
tails of the curriculum 
provide appropriate support and 
time for each child's learning 
monitor student progress frequently 
and provide appropriate feedback 
regarding learning 
incorporate the use of open- 
ended questioning where prede- 
termined "right" answers are not 
necessarily available but where 
students can apply principlesto new 
situations 

engage student interests or " passions" 
for learning; i.e., topical interests 
use the skill of summary; i.e., what 
we learned today 

model collaborative decision mak- 
ing in order to promote learning suc- 
cess for all students 
observe, credit and celebrate 
the continuous learning of students. 
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One of the exciting features in establish- 
ing effective learning environments is the 
process of reflective o\ , i active collabo- 
ration. Teachers can share their ideas on 
what is working or how changes can be 
made to improve the learning environ- 
ment. 

The processes of creativity, problem solv- 
ing,discussionand inquiry are as essential 
to teachers as they are to the learners! 
Teacher demonstration of collaboration 
and creativity is a vital component of the 
learning environment for students. Stu- 
dents learn vicariously through their ob- 
servations of teachers! 
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Contexts for Looming 



What are the welcoming physical 
features that invite learning in my/our 
classroom/s? 



What information about a child's pre- 
vious learning allows me/us to build 
on that learning? 



NOTES: 

What are the processes l/we use to 
provide meaning for my/our stu- 
dents (e.g., use of themes, introduc- 
tion of new content through story, 
metapho' , or use of manipulates)? 



Which instructional methods allow chil- 
dren to interact with each other? 
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dentifying Learner Strengths 
in Planning Next Steps 
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Identifying Learner Strengths in Planning Next Steps 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1985), Learning Styles. 

• Alberta Education ( 1 990). Program of Studies: Elementary Schools. 

• Alberta Education. Teacher Resource Manuals. 

• American Association of School Administrators (1991). Learning Styles: Putting Research 
and Common Sense into Practice. Virginia. 

• The Board of Education for the City of Toronto (1980). Observing Children Through Their 
Formative Years. Ontario. 

• The Board of Education for the City of Toronto (1985). Readings In Adolescent Develop 
ment. Ontario. 

• Caine, R. N. and Caine, G. (1991). Making Connections: Teaching and the Human Brain. 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Virginia. 

• Dunn, R., Beaudry, J. S. and Ktavas, A. (1989). Survey of Research on Learning Styles. 
Educational Leadership. Vol. 46, No. 6, March. 

• Gregorc, Anthony (1985). Inside Styles. Gabriel Systems, Inc. Massachusetts. 

• Guild, P. B. and Garger S. (1985). Marching to Different Drummers. ASCD. Virginia. 

• McCarthy, Bernice (1980). The 4MAT Sy:tem: Teaching to Learning Styles with Right/Left 
Mode Techniques. Excel, Inc. Illinois. 



All children can learn, but not necessarily Teachers generally have information avail- 

in the same way or at the same time. able regarding each learner. Have the 



"All students are Individuals and have different learning strengths. ' 

(Teacher Quote) 



learner's needs, strengths and interests 



In order to focus on what 
each child can do and 
what he or she needs to 
learn next, the develop- 
ment of a clear profile of 
each learner's strengths 
and previous learning is 
imperative. This profile, 




been identified? How 
doesthe child learn best? 
Does he or she prefer 
visual,tactile or kinesthetic 
learning processes? There 
are many other ways to 
describe a child's pre- 
ferred learning modes. For 




based on observation and documenta- 
tion of a child's development, can pro- 
vide a picture of each child's learning 
growth. 



example, where does a student learn 
best? In a small group? Individually? 
What environmental factors most influ- 
ence each child's learning (e.g., tem- 
perature and lighting)? Numeroussurveys 
or checklists of learner development are 
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available to begin collecting this infor- 
mation. Many teachers are carefully 
observing children with reference to the 
Piagetian stages of development. All of 
these methods of observing and collect- 
ing information about learner growth can 
add significant information about a child's 
learning strengths and needs. Generally, 
if instructional methods provide a wide 
variety of learning options for students, a 
teacher becomes very astute in accom- 
modating learner strengths and needs. 
Variations in learning, within the context 
of responsibility and respect, may be ac- 
commodated by some of* the following 
activities or centres. Teachers may wish 
to add ideas for what works best with 
their students. 

firoup/lnteraotion Pre ferences (Large 
Group, Small Group, Individualized): 

• reading with a partner 

• small group discussions 

• individual or team problem-solving 
processes 

• project team partnerships 

• cooperative learning 

• daily tasks shared by students 

• sharing times; e.g., to give thank you 
notes for classmates who performed 
a "good deed", show and tell 

• teacher or adult interaction 

• use of praise. 

looming Preferences (Visual Tactual, 
Kinesthetic, Auditory): 

• viewing a video or listening to a tape 

• listening centres 

• concrete materials/manipulatives 
centres 

• movement and play areas 

• teacher talk. 



Sound Preferences (High/Low): 

• learning accompanied by music 

• independent work areas 

• quiet but comfortable space for 
reading. 

Structural Preferences (Formal/Informal): 

• designated rows 

• reading centres, writing/publishing 
clubs 

• class library with volunteer student 
librarian 

• provision of choices; i.e., to work on 
the floor or at a desk 

• clear and explicit directions. 

| ig htino Preferences: 

• diffused lighting 

• direct lighting areas. 

Temperat e Preferences: 

• working near windows for cooler 
temperatures 

• wearing extra layers of clothing. 

Time Preferences: 

• varying time to learn and length of 
tasks 

• consideration of preferred lime to 
learn; i.e., morning or afternoon. 

Intake Preferences: 

• options for snack breaks. 



An important consideration when pro- 
moting the use of learning centres is the 
understanding that ALL students should 
have access, if they choose, to work at 
the centres. Centres should not be avail- 
able only to the students who have "fin- 
ished with their work'. It is possible that 
the activues available at the centre are 
just what some students need to 
"connect" with the learning! 



It is also important to remember that stu- 
dents can be "stretched" Into enjoying a 
variety of learning styles by their involve- 
ment Indifferent activities. Hawever,teach- 
ers need to observe student choices care- 
fully before making recommendationsfor 
some studentstoparticipate in a learning 
activity in a particular way. Again, some 
c* these strengths may be addressed by 
providing variety in the teaching process 
when a concept is introduced. 

The concepts identified in the curriculum 
provide the details or the framework for 
the essential skills. In order to make learn- 
ing meaningful for each child, the teacher 
should have a clear picture of what each 
child already knows about a specific con- 
cept. What evidence does the child 
provide to indicate that he or she has 
mastered the previous learning for the 
next step? Does the child need more or 
less time to learn the concept currently 
being taught? If the child already knows 
the material, what should he or she be 
learning next? How will that learning be 
encouraged and accommodated? 



A clear picture of what a child knows 
and can do helps teachers to plan 
learning activities that will 

accommodate the 
child's next learning steps. 




The collection of student 'learning evi- 
dence" related to curriculum should oc- 
cur on a regular basis. Methods to collect 
this performance data may include a 
variety of measures as described In the 
assessment section. 

Keeping a clear and ongoing record of 
what each learner can do is essential in 
determining what he or she can learn 
next. Each teacher must have a record 
that clearly outlines each learner's progress 
within the learning contlnua. This record 
keeping system provides an ongoing pro- 
file of each student. Generally, teachers 
maintain this record apart from the stu- 
dent portfolio, which is a collection of 
student demonstrations of learning. In 
this way, they have a listing of the criteria 
for learning and a composite picture of 
how each child is doing In relation to the 
criteria. Frequently, this record 
also givesthem a view of where 
they need to spend more in- 
structional time with a group 
of students or where they need 
to vary Instruction for some 
learners. 

Within the learning process, 
students may require the 
assistance of community re- 
source persons. Admlnistra- 
tors,teachers,parents,resource 
persons and the student need 
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to work together to match learning expe- 
riences appropriate for current and next- 
step learning. 



l 7 have been in the class weekly. 


*lf a child comes away from school 


and 1 have seen them . . . working 


without having his or her basic 


at their level, concentrating 


learning needs addressed, 


on their own tasks without 


then schooling has failed the child. ' 


comparing their progress to others. 


(Dave Sobolewski, Teacher) 


It makes for a very healthy attitude 




towards learning. " 




(Parent Quote) 






f\efl«ction: Identifying Learner Strengths in Planning Next Steps 



What procedures or measures am 1/ 
are we using to develop a clear pic- 
ture of each learner's learning style 
preference? 



What physical resources do l/we need 
to enhancethe collection of Informa- 
tion for each student? Why are these 
needed? How will they be acquired/ 
developed and used, if feasible? 



What evidence of learning has been 
or should be included in the learner's 
profile to describe what he/she can 
do in the essential learning areas 
(math/science, physical develop- 
ment .social skills, communication skills, 
emotional development, creativity, 
critical thinking, etc.)? 



Are there community resource per- 
sons who could provide services 
matched withachild'slearningneeds? 
If so, how would these services pro- 
vide assistance for the child's progress 
in learning the next steps? 



How well does/should the learning 
match the criteria for performance in 
order to be considered successfully 
demonstrated? 



What processes could be considered 
to allow teachers, administrators, 
parents, students and the resource 
person /s to work collaboratively in 
promoting a learner's success? 
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nstructional Practices That Promote 
Continuous Learning 



Instructional Practices That Promote 
Continuous Learning 

Teaching teams should keep those practices which are working now. 
If different results are expected, 
some practices may need to change! 
Educational partners should work collaboratively 
to determine what changes might work in their schools. 



Collaborative Planning for Continuous Learning 
Sources to Consider 

• Good, Thomas L (1987). Two Decades of Research on Teacher Expectations: Findings 
and Future Directions. Journal of Teacher Education 37. pp. 32-47. 

• Green, Robert L. (1991). Expectations: A Driving Force in Human Behaviour. The Effec- 
tive School Report. Vol. 9, No. 9. New York. 

• Guskey, Thomas R. (1988). Mastery Learning and Mastery Teaching: How They Comple- 
ment Each Other. Principal, pp. 6-8. 

• Lezotte , Lawrence W. ( 1 99 1). Correlates of Effective Schools: The First and Second Gen- 
eration. Effective Schools Products. Michigan. 

• Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (1990). Effective Schooling Practices: 
A Research Synthesis 1990 Update. Oregon. 

• Smith, Stuart C. and Scott, James J. (1989). The Collaborative School: A Work Envi- 
ronment for Effective Instruction. ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management. 
University of Oregon. Oregon. 



7/ is good to get together with 



We learn from one another. ' 



others to share ideas. 



(Teacher Quote) 



solved and the teaching process Is 
analyzed within a supportive environment. 
The desire for continuous, collaborative 
improvement efforts are modelled for stu- 
dents! This demonstration of teamwork 
opens the way to critical thinking and 
creative teaching. 



The collaborative process of vision setting 
and problem solving at the school-based 
level is probably the single, most powerful 
ingredient in the successful implementa- 
tion of continuous learning! Problems are 



A variety of instructional practices and 
conditions have been researched and 
found to promote learner success effec- 
tively. These include instruction guided by 
a preplanned curriculum, cooperative 
learning, mastery learning, questioning, 
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feedback and reinforcement, efficient 
classroom routines, clear and 
focused Instruction, reteaching and re- 
view, high expectations for student learn- 
ing, appropriate time to learn provisions, 
pleasant learning environment, profes- 
sional development, continuous improve- 
ment toward instructional effectiveness, 
and the list goes on. 

Several instructional practices have 
been found to be more effective when 
implemented in combination with each 
other. Four effective practices that pro- 
mote successful learner performance are 
presented here. These practices are par- 
ticularly effective when used in conjunc- 
tion with the beliefs that each student is 
capable, thatsuccess at one level is likely 
to promote success at the next level and 
that teachers can provide the environ- 
ment that promotes each learner's suc- 
cess. 



The four practices are: 

• clarity of instruction with a focus on 
what is essential to learn 

• appropriate support and time for 
learning 

• high expectations for each learner's 
success 

• frequent feedback to learners re- 
garding learning progress. 

Teachers, not always having the time to 
catch up on all the reading, appreciate 
team planning opportunities in which re- 
searched instructional methods can be 
discussed. This opportunity to reflect and 
be a participant within an atmosphere of 
collegiality often motivates the most ex- 
citing and innovative teaching processes. 



Teachers enjoy the opportunity to share 
their creative ideas and learn from oth- 
ers. They are also lifelong learnersl 

Collaborative planning should be a vol- 
untary and natural response to the desire 
to be continuously learning and improv- 
ing! There are physical considerations 
however, because meeting *on the run" 
can be frustrating for teachers. Time 
should be set aside for reflection and 
collegial planning. Training for collabora- 
tion might include demonstrations In ef- 
fective communications, peer observa- 
tion skills, questioning strategies, how to 
provide feedback,conflict resolutionand 
team problem solving. These are skills 
that might also be helpful for teachers in 
their daily interactions. 

Scheduling considerations may include 
providing a block of time so that teachers 
are able to collaboratively: 

• determine the prerequisites students 
need to learn the concepts 

• integrate broad-based themes 

• determine methods of assessments 

• develop questions and activities 
that integrate higher level thinking 

• design activities that accommodate 
a variety of learning styles 

• "share" students or implement 
cross-level tutoring strategies. For 
example, Level Six students may move 
to a Level One location and assist 
students in the learning of math 
concepts. Often, the tutors learn as 
much from the process as the stu- 
dents being taught! According to 
the old adage, "when you teach, 
you learn twice - ! 
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Whate ve r best instructional and 
school delivery processes are 
chosen, the collaborative fo- 
cus must remain on essential 
learning, and on encourag- 
ing and documenting each 
learner's growth within the 
defined continua. 

Through a collaborative team 
effort, staffs will need to dis- 
cuss "how" continuous learn- 
ing for students will be ad- 
dressed in the school. One 
staff may agree to maintain a 
whole group classroom setting and make 
variations in theteaching processtomatch 
learnerstrengths. Otherstaffsmaywishto 
brainstorm for alternatives in scheduling. 
All teachers, parents and students need 
to understand how continuous learning 
will "look" in the school, what process is 
available for students to learn continu- 
ously, what method of reporting will be 
consistent with continuous learning, and 
what instructional methods will best ac- 
commodate the continuous learning of 
each child. These processes may be 
continuously improved based on collabo- 
rative reflection and assessment of how 
well the processes are working. 




As a child moves from one teacher to the 
next, documentation of learning successes 
should accompany or follow him or her. 
This documentation provides a clear pic- 
ture of the successes each child has 
demonstrated. Each teacher can then 
continue the learning process, based on 
current knowledge and the description 
of each child's learning within the essen- 
tial outcomes. 
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• ... the collaborative focus 

must remain on ' 
essential learning and on 
encouraging and documenting 
each learner's growth within the 
defined continua. 



lYef!*^ 0 ™ Collaborative Planning for Continuous Learning 



What efforts have been made to pro- 
mote collaborative planning for con- 
tinuous learning processes in our 
school? 



NOTES: 



What methods of instruction and de- 
livery that promote continuous learn- 
ing are working well in our school? 



What other methods should we con- 
sider to more effectively provide a 
continuous learning opportunity for 
my/ our students? 
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Clarity of Instruction with a Focus on 
Essentia! Learning 



e 



"/ truly believe that the more the 
students understand the objective 
(how, why, etc.) 
they will achieve the outcomes. 
Clearly explained outcomes help to 
save time and promote success. * 
(Art Zasadny, Principal) 



Sources to Consider 

. Hunter, Madeline (1982). Mastery 
Teaching. TIP Publications. Los 
Angeles. 

• Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (1990). Effective 
Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis 1990 Update. Oregon. 

• Spady, William and Marshall, Kit 
(1991). Beyond Traditional Out- 
come-Based Education. Education- 
al Leadership. 

Vol. 49, No. 2. VA. 
pp. 67-72. 



If we communicate 
clearly what we ex- 
pect students to know — — 
andbeabletodo,they 
will be more likely to demonstrate the 
learning described. Some of this "clear" 
communication occurs by the sheer ex- 
ample of the classroom environment it- 
self, If the environment provides a wide 
variety of learning experiences for chil- 
dren, the message students get is that 
exploration and discovery are important, 
and that learning can take place in a 
variety of ways. Then, within this environ- 



If we communicate clearly what we 
expect students to know and 
be able to do, they will be 
more likely to demonstrate 
the learning described. 



ment of respect for a variety of learning 
processes, a student can more readily 
integrate the teacher's verbal communi- 
cations with what in fact the classroom is 
•all about" I 

Thinking skills generally receive a high 
priority in the listing of essential learning. 
Teachers are encouraged to integrate 
thinking across the curriculum. 

In order to encourage student demon- 
stration of thinking, the process skills can 
be deliberately taught and integrated 
with current learning. 

In teaching process skills, such as coop- 
erative learning , teachers are sometimes 
advised by workshop leaders to teach 
the process without curriculum content, 
possibly in the first week of September. 
This allows students to get to know one 
another within an interactive environment. 

Group skills, such as listening, parap^s- 
ing and conflict reso- 
lution, can be taught 
toassiststudentsintheir 
daily interactions with 
others. 



Other thinking skills 
and problem-solving 
processes can also be 
integrated with c urrent 
learning in a similar way. Edward deBono's 
PMI, or Plus, Minus and Interesting strat- 
egy , for example , is a helpful tool in assist- 
ing student decision making. Techniques 
of comparing and contrasting , based on 
student interests, provide the tools for 
analysis of curriculum content. The crea- 
tive thinking processes; e.g., fluency, flex- 
ibility, originality and elaboration , can be 
taught. 
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These higher level thinking strategies can 
be learned and applied without the tedi- 
ous "drill and practice" which sometimes 
accompaniesthe teaching of knowledge, 
When students master these high level 
thinking skills, they begin to see value in 
learning the knowledge. They also begin 
to believe that their thinking is valued in 
the learning process. 



There are numerous ways to 
motivate learning and pro- 
vide clarity for a learner. 
Sometimes, however, stu- 
dents remain unclear about 
what is expected when a 
task is assigned. This may be 
due to an unclear explana- 
tion about what is to be 
learned, and how it can be 
le arned or demonstrate d s uc- 
cessfully. 



The connections between the task at 
hand and previous learning are not al- 
ways clearly linked . Teachers should care- 
fully connect meaningful instruction with 
what they want students to demonstrate. 
For example, if teachers want students to 
demonstrate their ability to solve math 
problems, instruction should provide clear 
and meaningful examples to promote 
learning. Active participation through 
the use of manipulatives provides the 
necessary link most young learners need 
to understand the concept. 

Teachers' beltefs about clarity can have 
peculiar and subtle effects on the learn- 
ing process. Actually, these effects are 
not as subtle as we may have first thought. 
Attimes, teachers may believe that when 
they have clearly presented a concept 
to students, It has been learned! This may 



be referred to as "covering" the material 
or curriculum, but it does not necessarily 
imply that students have learned It. 
Learning must be observed and docu- 
mented when it Is demonstrated by stu- 
dents, not when content has been "cov- 
ered". 




Clear verbal instruction is a vital part of 
the teaching process, but clarity also 
means responding to a variety of instruc- 
tional styles in order to motivate and pro- 
mote student understanding, it may mean 
reteaching the concept in another way 
at another time so that more students 
have their learning styles appropriately 
addressed. For example, if a lecture for- 
mat and visuals are used in the initial 
instruction, a teacher may need to em- 
ploy the use of verbal Interaction, open- 
ended questioning or cooperative learn- 
ing on another day to give students an- 
other opportunity to demonstrate their 
learning. Again, there is no one way to 
promote understanding for all students. 
The strategies chosen by the teachers 
must be a response to the unique strengths 
of the learners in the classroom. 
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Clarity of Instruction with a Focus on Essential Learning 



How do l/we ensure that the essential 
learning goals and concepts are 
clearly communicated to learners, 
non-verbally and verbally? 



Which instructional methods could 1/ 
we use in the next lesson to provide 
greater meaning and clarity for some 
learners? 



What evidence will l/we accept from 
learners that they have successfully 
demonstrated the essential concepts? 



Which methods or learning proc- 
esses, in addition to the study of con- 
tent, should l/we teach cur students 
in orderto promote essential learning 
(e.g., study skills, problem-solving proc- 
esses, collaborative efforts . , . )? 



It helps me leorn foster. ' 
1 like it very much because 

I know how to do it. ' 
(Grade 6 Student Quotes) 



NOTES: 
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Appropriate Support and Time for • Spady, William and Marshall, Kit 

Learning (1991). Beyond Traditional Outcome- 

Based Education. Educational Lead- 
ership. Vol. 49, No. 2. VA. pp. 67-72. 

• 
• 

Appropriate support and time for learn- 
ing can effectively promote successful 
demonstrations of student learning. 



The focus was on mastery of 
problem-solving methods and 
processes rather than speed. 0 
(Teacher Quote) 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1988). Education 
Program Continuity: A Policy 
Statement on the Articulation of 
Children's Learning Experiences, 

Early Ch ildhood 

Services Through 
Grade Six. 

• Alberta Educa- 
tion (1985). Learn- 
ing Styles. 

• Alberta Education 
(1990). Program 
Continuity: Ele- 
mentary Education 
in Action. 

• Bloom, Benjamin 
S. (1984). The 
Search for Meth- 
ods of Group In- 
struction as Effec- 
tive as One-to-One Tutoring. Edu- 
cational Leadership. May. VA. 

• Guskey, Thomas R. (1988). Mastery 
Learning and Mastery Teaching: How 
They Complement Each Other. 
Principal, pp. 6-8. 

• Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (1990). Effective 
Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis 1990 Update. Oregon. 



Recently, a teacher was asked to 
explain the radiant look on her face 
Without hesitation, she began to 
explain that her teaching vigour 

was a result of her renewed 
belief that all students can learn. 
She said, n When students do not 
demonstrate success immediately, 
it is not failure, they just haven 7 
demonstrated it yet!" 
(Teacher Quote) 



The collaborative efforts of teachers to 
address different loarner strengths, and 
to develop ways of addressing the differ- 
ent "time to learn" needs, are critical in 
the continuous learning process. The fact 
that one learner may need more time to 
learn than others means that the child 
should begiventhe op- 
portunity to learn at his 
or her own learning 
pace without being pe- 
nalizedforthe amount 
of time it took to learn. 
I n the same way, a child 
who needs less time to 
learn should be given 
the opportunity to learn 
at his or her own pace , 
also without being re- 
quired to maintain the 
same learning methods 
or time that other stu- 
dents might need. 

How to address these issues of support 
and time is a major concern for teachers 
when they begin to review the possibili- 
ties. The scope of these needs requires 
that teachers and administrators work 
together to design a delivery and report- 
ing system that addresses these impor- 
tant issues. Parent partnerships in the 
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planning process are highly recommended 
to ensure awareness and support for the 
process. 

Support for learning implies that the ways 
in which children needtolearnin orderto 
be successful ore addressed by teach- 
ers. This could include the use of a wide 
variety of instructional strategies, such as 
peer tutoring, learning centres, visuals, 
problem solving , discussion opportunities, 
and manipulatives. 

The purpose is to motivate student learn- 
ing during the introduction of a new con- 
cept. If students do not demonstrate 
understanding at the first opportunity, 
retea ing in a different style is neces- 
sary. This might mean that peers tutor 
peers, or that cooperative learning or 
another opportunity not presented in the 
first lesson is offered to assist learning. If a 
learner demonstrates understanding 
during the first opportunities, enrichment 
opportunities shoula be available. For 
example, a child could be giventhe choice 
toworkorplayata learning centre, study 
a topic of interest and develop a 
mentorship or special project related to 
the topic, or continue learning the next 
concept in the learning continuum. Op- 
tions should be made available to the 
child so that personal motivation and 
activeinvolvementinthe continuous learn- 
ing process can be maintained. 



Support for learning may also in- 
clude the use of distributed prac- 
tice, or appropriate review, sothat 
children can better retaintheirpre- 
vious learning. Students must be 
given more than one chance to 
learn. In this way, time becomes a 
resource rather than a determiner 



of when something "can" and "must" be 
learned. Reporting methods should ac- 
commodate this continuous learning proc- 
ess. For example, when a concept is 
introduced in October, is It seen as the 
only time in which a child can receive 
acknowledgement for having learned 
that concept? If, through reteaching 
and using a variety of instructional proc- 
esses such as visuals, manipulatives or 
movement, the child shows a successful 
demonstration of learning in January, will 
he or she receive acknowledgement for 
having learned it? Or is the previous 
"unsuccessful learning" averaged into 
the current successes? 

Learning is a process that can be con- 
tinuously described and celebrated! A 
child's learning must be fully acknowl- 
edged, regardless of the time it took to 
learn. 



. . Gives us a chance to learn and 
figure out what our problems are. 0 
(Gr. 4 Student Quote) 

7 have noticed an increase in student 
confidencel' 
(Teacher Quote) 
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©flection: Appropriate Support and Time for Learning 



"(This process) reinforced 
to my child that the ability is there, 
therefore making her more 
confident. " 
(Parent Quote) 



What processes could i/we consider 
to improve my/our provision of sup- 
port and time for student success? 



What support do i/we provide a stu- 
dent when a concept is not under- 
stood the first time? Do I/we vary 
instruction to include a different 
teaching strategy? Do peers tutor 
peers? What specific methods have 
i/we used in the reteaching process? 



How do i/we provide meaningful dis- 
tributed practice opportunities for 
students to retain their previous learn- 
ing? 



What provisions have I/we made to 
provide the learning time required for 
each child and to "credit" or cel- 
ebrate learning as it occurs within the 
essential knowledge, skills and atti- 
tudes continua? 



What current choices for meaningful 
enrichment are available to a learner 
who has demonstrated understand- 
ing of a concept? Whatoptions could 
I/we consider that might assist learn- 
ers in progressing at a rate consistent 
with their learning strengths? 



NOTES: 
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High Expectations for Student Success 



7/ feels good to succeed and it 
translates into every part of their life. 

social and academic. 
Kids who feel good about themselves 
will succeed, ' 
(Quote by Sue Russell 
Elaine Ramchander, Alice Lord — 
Parents) 



Sources to Consider 

• Good, Thomas L (1987). Two De- 
cades of Research on Teacher 
Expectations: Findings and Future 
Directions. Journal of Teacher 
Education 37, pp. 32-47. 

• Green, Robert L. (1991). Expecta- 
tions: A Driving Force in Human Be- 
haviour. The Effective School Report. 
Vol. 9, No. 9. New York. 

• Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (1990). Effective 
Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis i\90 Update. Oregon, 

• 



Effective schools and teachers are con- 
sistently characterized by their high ex- 
pectations for all students to learn well. 
No students are expected to fall below 
the level of learning required to be suc- 
cessful at the next level. These teachers 
use their knowledge of resuits as the basis 
for establishing the next learning steps. 

High expectations should not be con- 
fused with highstandards. Standards are 
goals for which teachers and students 
reach, but high expectations are "beliefs 
in action". Teachers have expectations 



first of all that they can provide the ap- 
propriate contexts and support processes 
that will help students to learn. Then they 
maintain expectations for the successful 
learning of all students. As a result, stu- 
dents begin to exhibit high expectations 
and confidence In their own learning. 

Some ideas regarding high expectations 
include the following (Spady, 1989): 

• Students will probably live up to 
teachers' expectations of them. 

• Student work accepted, when it is 
below "standard", is perceived to be 
expected. The message received is 
potentially "that's what the teacher 
expects from me because that's 
what was accepted'. 

• Student work that is "doubtful" can 
be handed back without a grade 
and with appropriate feedback so a 
student can learn from "mistakes". If 
a "grade" is provided, students be- 
lieve theyare "done", Teachers need 
tohelpstudentsunderstandthatwork 
that does not demonstrate the essen- 
tial outcomes or learning is still "in 
progress", 

High expectations for student success 
make a significant difference in the learning 
process. Children will generally live up to 
the expectations of their teachers. At the 
same time, high expectations for student 
success,without appropriate support and 
time to learn, are little more than high 
standards without the necessary assist- 
ance for students to reach them. High 
expectations, support and time for stu- 
dent success should be Implemented as 
"partners" in the Instructional process. 
High expectations should also be accom- 
panied by a clearly communicated vision 
of what success looks like. 
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Criteria for success may be agreed on by 
a team of teachers in order to maintain 
consistency from level to level and from 
teacher to teacher. If criteria for quality 
work is established with students, there is 
a greater likelihood that students will at- 
tempt and be able to match the criteria. 

A mastery learning process that employs 
high expectations, and appropriate sup- 
port and time to learn, includes the fol- 
lowing strategies: 

• A concept is introduced through a 
variety of instructional methods. Ide- 
ally, learners should be actively in- 
volved in the learning process to pro- 
mote meaning. 

• Learning is frequently monitored as 
learners participate in the process 
or complete learning tasks. 

• When guided tasks have been com- 
pleted and done well, learners 
"qualify" for an assessment. 

• Assessments may be 
observations of per- 
formance, demon- 
strations using mani- 
pulatives, projects, 
paperand pencil tests 
or olher formats de- 
termined by the 
teacher/student. 

• Students who do not 
demonstrate 
understanding of a concept may have 
the concept retaught by a peer tu- 
tor, teacher aide, or through addi- 
tional practice using another mode 
of instruction. Every effort should be 
madeto provide an alternative learn- 
ing method that is better suited to a 
child's learning strength. A student 
may learn many of the outcomes well 



tf criteria for quality work 
• is established with students, 
there is a greater likelihood that ^ 
they will attempt and be able to 
match the criteria. 



but may require assistance in others. 
Grouping formations are continuously 
changing due to the differing levels 
of learning within the various outcomes. 
Learning in progress is not viewed as 
failure. It is just as it appears to be — 
learning in progress! At the higher 
levels, learners begin to demonstrate 
the responsibility to seek the 
reteaching. In this way, the responsi- 
bility for learning becomes a shared 
process. 

When ready, the learner may reas- 
sess on the outcomes not mastered 
initially. This is done through a parallel 
assessment — one that is not more 
nor less difficult than the first assess- 
ment. Credit or recognition of achieve- 
ment is recorded when the learning is 
demonstrated. 

Students who demonstrate learning of 
the concepts may progress to the 
next step or choose to participate in 
enrichment activities. Some learners 
may choose to tutor children in an- 
other class or grade level. 
Inthisway,they foster high 
expectations and support 
for the learning of their 
peers. 



"My child has blossomed with this 
approach. His increasing 
confidence is in all areas, in his 
total regard of himself. " 
(Parent Quote) 
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JKe flec ti° n: High Expectations (or Student Success 



How do l/we demonstrate the use of NOTES: 
high expectations in my /our class- 
room? 



Methods l/we might wish to explore in 
our efforts to maintain high expecta- 
tions for student success are: 
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Providing Appropriate Feedback to 
Learners y/ 

Sources to Consider 

• Hunter, Madeline (1982). Mastery 
Teaching. TIP Publications. California. 

• Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (1990). Effective 
Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis 1990 Update. Oregon. 

• Spady, William and Marshall, Kit 
(1991). Beyond Traditional Out- 
come-Based Education. Education- 
al Leadership. Vol. 49, No.2. VA. pp. 
67-72. 



work; I.e., discussion or self-assessment 
checklist. Together, the student and 
teacher can determine whether some- 
thing was done weli, according to the 
established criteria for success. The cel- 
ebration of learning then becomesa team 
process! 




Providing appropriate and spe- 
cific feedback to the learner 
during the learning process is 
avitalpartofeachchild'slearn- 
ing success. If a teacher can 
specifically and positively com- 
municate what was learned 
well, the child will be better 
able to repeat the perform- 
ance. When a child is not 
clear about what he or she 
did to demonstrate successor 
what was expected, confu- 
sion can occur. 




Learning often has its own rewards. How- 
ever, the use of praise can motivate young 
learners. In providing praise, teachers 
must specifically identify what the child 
has demonstrated successfully. The use 
of unspecified praise may build unde- 
sired learner deoendency on teachers. 
Rather, teachers should attempt to in- 
volve the learner in a process that allows 
the student to self-assess his or her own 
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fXeflection: Providing Appropriate Feedback to Learners 



How do l/we communicate the crite- 
ria for success to students? 



NOTES: 



What use do l/we make of praise? Do 
l/we provide supportive information 
when using praise? (If you have re- 
quested a peer to observe your inter- 
action with learners, you might want 
to ask for information on which meth- 
ods you use most frequently in provid- 
ing appropriate feedbacktostudents.) 



In what ways do students have an 
opportunity to participate in self- 
assessments related to their perform- 
ance or learning process? 
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Assessing Learning Progress 



'7 have become more aware of what my students can do 
because I am keeping better records. 
I can communicate clearly to parents what the child has learned. 
I do things more consciously and consistently. m 
(Teacher Quote) 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1991). Educational Quality indicators Projects. 

• Arter, J. A. and Salmon, J. R. (1987). Assessing Higher Order Thinking Skills. Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. Oregon. 

• Bloom, Benjamin S., Madaus George F. and Hastings, J. Thomas (1981). 
Evaluation to Improve Student Learning. McGraw-Hill. Ontario. 

• David, Jane L. (1987). Improving Education with Locally Developed Indicators. The 
Rand Corporation. New Jersey. 

• Maeroff, Gene I. (1991). Assessing Alternative Assessment. Phi Delta Kappan. 
December. Indiana, pp. 272-281. 

• Malarz, L, D'Arcangelo, M. and Kiernan, L. J. (1991). Redesigning Assessment. ASCD. 
Virginia. 

• National Science Teachers' Association (1992). Science Scope: Special Supplement on 
Assessment Vol. 15, No. 6. Washington, DC. 

• Spady, William G. (1987). On Grades, Grading and School Reform. Outcomes. 
Vol.6, No. 1. pp. 7-12. 



The purpose of assessing student learning 
is to provide feedback to the learner 
regarding learning progress and to assist 
the teacher in making decisions about 
next learning steps. Assessment of learn- 
ing is a continuous process of diagnosing 
learning progress. Apprehensions some- 
times arise when references are made to 
"assessments', but effective teachers 
are continuously monitoring and adjust- 
ing instruction to promote continuous, 
essential learning for students. These ad- 
justments are made as a result of assess- 
ing what students currently know and do. 



Learning assessments are varied "snap- 
shots" in time that occur within a plan- 
ned and dynamic learning process, it is 
when teachers look at the snapshots to 
review learning growth over time that the 
process may appearto become linear or 
"static". Viewing the learning snapshots 
or reporting learning growth in a linear 
fashion does not in any way detract from 
the dynamic nature of the learning 
process! 



Assessing student learning is a process in 
which, through a variety of measures, 
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learning growth is formally observed and 
documented. Using a variety of assess- 
ments is important, for these provide a 
broad "picture" of what students can do, 
what students could be learning next 
and which area requires more attention 
in the teaching and learning process. For 
example, a teacher may determine that 
the science and math concepts of 
graphing at Level One should be inte- 
grated and that students should be able 
to: 

• demonstrate ability to collect data 
from the environment 

• construct graphs, using pictures or 
objects 

• discuss the results. 

Assessment methods, in this case, might 
include a student's or teacher's anecdo- 
tal comments related to the observations 
of a child's data collection procedures. 
A photograph might depict a child's con- 
struction of a graph with a written "story" 
or explanation aboutthe graphs. Discus- 
sions regarding the results might be 
audiotaped/videotaped. The teacher's 
records might show which students dem- 
onstrated iearnlng of the concepts and 
which students require a new teaching 
method to support their learning. These 
assessments provide a picture of what a 
child can do. If the student had difficulty 
with any of the performances, the teacher 
could immediately determine where vari- 
ations in instruction oropportunitytolearn 
might be made. 

Other measures useful in assessing stu- 
dent learning and growth might include: 

• learner self-assessments 

• teacher's criteria checklists or anec- 
dotal notes 



• work samples in portfolios 

• pencil and paper criterion-referenced 
tests 

• journals 

• diagnostic tests 

• games 

• peer validations (with objective 
support) 

• mentor feedback 

• parent comments 

• dramatizations 

• project photos with summaries of 
learning 

• a learner's creative problem-solving 
"stories* designed for peers 

• interviews 

• surveys 

• participation in culminating cele- 
brations. 

If a student is to debate critically a real- 
life issue, the assessments might include a 
portfolio of transcribed or taped inter- 
viewsgiventoa real-life audience, taped 
discussions of a "panel of experts", a 
summary of viewpoints and implications, 
and a student decision, supported by 
objective data based on the best infor- 
mation available. Such a set of assess- 
ments may be referred to as a role per- 
formance. 

Opportunities for formal assessments of 
individual student growth should be pro- 
vided when a student has already dem- 
onstrated that he or she will be successful 
at it. There is little point in requiring a 
student to "demonstrate learning* when 
observation and documentation indicate 
that success has not yet occurred . Rather, 
students should be given opportunities 
and time to learn and then qualify for an 
assessment when the concepts are un- 
derstood. 
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Young learners require a wide range of 
concrete experiences in order to learn 
meaningfully. The transfer of learning 
from the concrete stage to the symbolic 
stage must be taught. We cannot infer 
that the transfer takes place because we 
allowed students to experiment with 
manipuiatives. Assessments must reflect 
these learning needs of young children. 

"Authenticity" is another word to use 
when trying to match 

an assessment with the 

appropriate demon- 
stration of learning. 
Many measures used 
for assessing student 
learning are com- 
pleted by students as 
they are seated at a 
desk. These methods 
may not adequately 
assess a young learn- 
er's ability to perform 
a task. The essentia! 
skills should be assessed in ways that pro- 
vide meaning for the student. For exam- 
ple, an authentic assessment that allows 
students to demonstrate responsible citi- 
zenship might include the description or 
video of a student's voluntary pa.**;cipa- 
tion in a school project that benefits the 
entire community. This is a real-life role 
performance assessment, which a stu- 
dent may wish to include in his or her 
portfolio or learning "resume". 

Ail assessments must be aligned with the 
essential knowledge, skills and attitudes 
learners are expected to demonstrate. If 
a student does not perform adequately 
on one assessment, another opportunity 
to learn should be provided, and another 
chance to assess or demonstrate learn- 



Assessment strategies should be . 
carefully planned to ensure that the 
information collected will clearly 
describe what a child can do 
within the learning continuum. 



ing successfully should be given. When 
students seek to assess more than once, 
the assessments should be parallel. That 
is, subsequent assessments should be nei- 
ther more difficult nor less difficult than 
the Initial assessment. 

Assessment strategies should be carefully 
planned to ensure that the information 
collected will clearly describe what a 
child can do within the learning con- 
tinuum. 

It is imperative that as- 
sessments are aligned 
with what the student 
was expected to dem- 
onstrate successfully. If 
the instruction is focused 
on memorization of facts 
and the assessment re- 
quires students to dem- 
onstrate learning at the 
application level, the 
assessment is not aligned 
with instruction. Students are almost "guar- 
anteed" to do pc orly with this misalign- 
ment. This does not create self-confident 
learners. Similarly, ftr the environment is 
one that promotes exploration, discov- 
ery and creativity, and the assessment 
requires only that the student "fill in the 
blank", then a mismatch of the learning 
expectations and assessment process has 
occurred. 

In all cases, the instruction and assess- 
ments should be aligned with what is 
important for students to learn; i.e., es- 
sential knowledge, skills and attitudes. 
Teachers need to be very clear on what 
constitutes essential learning and how 
this knowledge can be demonstrated. If 
the goal is to promote student thinking, 
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teachers need to develop both instruc- 
tional techniques and matched assess- 
mentsthat allow students to demonstrate 
their ability to think. In this way, students 
begin to attach meaning to learning, 



which is aligned with intended outcomes 
is a major consideration In the use of 
technological systems. 



Children continuously demonstrate 
their ability to think in many ways. 
Their celebration of thinking 
may only be "limited" by 
the types of assessments 
or learning experiences 
we provide or allow them to choose! 



One way to match learning experiences 
and assessments is to ensure that, in the 
planning stages, the performance verbs 
match the content to be learned. For 
example, if a student is to memorize sci- 
entific facts, then the assessment could 
be a verbal or written recitation of the 
learned facts. If the student is to synthe- 
size mathematical skills in a problem-solv- 
ing format, the assessment 
could include the develop- 
ment, by the student, of an 
open-ended, real-life related 
question that incorporates the 
needed skills within the prob- 
lem. This type of assessment is 
aligned with the essential con- 
cepts of developing the "com- 
putational competence re- 
quired in personal, professional 
and daily experience" (Essen- 
tial Concepts, Skills and Atti- 
tudes for Grade 12). Children 
continuously demonstrate their 
ability to think in many ways. 
Their celebration of thinking 
may only be "limited" by the types of 
assessments or learning experiences we 
provide or allow them to choose! 

The use of technology in the area of 
assessing learning growth can certainly 
help to manage record keeping, assess- 
mentandthe reporting process. Techno- 
logical support can also promote the 
continuous learning progress of students 
by providing appropriate support for learn- 
ing. Appropriate selection of software 




7 wish we had had this process 
when we were 
going to school. 
I might have been 
o better student V 
(Parent Quote) 
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ty eflecfion: Assessing Learning Growth 



What types of assessment methods 
do l/we most frequently use to de- 
scribe and document student learn- 
ing growth? 



What choices do students have in 
demonstrating their knowledge, 
skills and attitudes, in a variety of 
ways? 



How do these assessments reflect 
student growth in the essential learn- 
ing? 



What methods of assessment should 
l/we consider implementing to pro- 
vide a broader picture of what each 
child can do and what he or she 
should be learning next? 
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Reporting Learning Growth 



Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1991). Educational Quality Indicators Projects. 

• Simon, Sidney B. and Bellanca, James A. ( 1976). Degrading the Grading Myths: A Primer of 
Alternatives to Grades and Marks. ASCD. Virginia. 

• Spady, William G. (1987). On Grades, Grading and School Reform. Outcomes. 
Vol. 6, No. 1. Oregon, pp. 7-12. 

• 



Most parents appreciate knowing, spe- 
cifically , what their child can do. Teach- 
ers need to be prepared at all times, to 
describe what learning is occurring and 
has taken place for each child. This 
knowledge will assist teachers in commu- 
nicating with parents during and beyond 
the regular reporting or parent-teacher 
conference times. 

Conferencing with pa rents providesteach- 
ers with another opportunity to show 
advocacy for children. The sharing of 
what each child can do enhances a 
learner' s self-concept. Comparisons with 
others are avoided in order to maintain a 
picture of the child's own continuous 
progress. Since the student is an active 
partner in the learning process, he or she 
could be present at the conference to 
celebrate the learning. 

All reporting should reflect a learner's 
growth within the essential learning out- 
comes. For example, if areas such as 
communication skills, social skills, emo- 
tional growth, and mathematical learn- 
ing are essential learning outcomes, the 
report should reflect growth 
w rhin those continua. The task of each 
staff is to find the best way of reporting 
growth in these areas. It is a tall task to ask 



the classroom teacher to be involved in 
instruction and research processes simul- 
taneously, but this task is consistently per- 
formed by' effective teachers. Teachers 
assess student learning continuously and 
they reteach, reassess andcredit the learn- 
ing when it occurs. From their knowledge 
about the current learning progress of 
their students, effective teachers are 
able to plan specifically for the next 
learning steps of each learner. This proc- 
ess forms the basis for the clear reporting 
of learning growth. 

A variety of formats are generally used to 
reportlearnergrowth. Allformatsneedto 
describe, succinctly, the current learning 
progress of each child within the different 
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continua. Just as a wide variety of assess- 
ments provides a broad picture of learn- 
ing, a variety of reporting methods also 
provides a broad picture of learning and 
effective schooling. Variations in report- 
ing methods may include: 

• teacher comments or anecdotal 
records aligned with the criteria for 
learning at the various levels 

• summary results of paper and pencil 
or demonstration performances 

• audiotapes or videotapes of student 
performances, with criteria for suc- 
cessful learning identified 

• picture summaries of student projects 
within the various learning continua 

• checklists of student demonstrations 
of growth 

• portfolios that include a variety of 
student work, checklists, audiotapes/ 
videotapes of student performances, 
student's best works from one level to 
the next, and teacher and student 
comments regarding learner growth. 

Reporting systems should reflect the "I 
CAN DO" learning growth of each stu- 
dent, given the criteria for learning estab- 
lished at each learning level. These are 
positive indicators of learning and pro- 
mote the confidence of the lea rner to be 
successful at the next learning steps. 



A comprehensive reporting system 
wil! include both qualitative 
and quantitative information 
' to provide a brodd-based 
view of the learning process. 



A comprehensive reporting system will 
include both qualitative and quantita- 
tive information to provide a broad-based 
view of the learning process. 

For example, student feelings reported 
through a survey may provide qualitative 
responses about school or about a pro- 
gram. These responses may also be re- 
ported quantitatively in ordertodescribe 
the overall picture of how students are 
feeling. 

The use of a variety of methods of report- 
ing (i.e. , qualitative and quantitative) will 
provide all stakeholders with a larger pic- 
ture of what is occurring in schools and 
classrooms to promote learner success. 
Teaching teams should collaboratively 
reviewthe data they have collected and 
develop improvement strategies based 
on trends established in the results. Effec- 
tive teachers and schools continuously 
improve instructional processes based on 
their collections of learning results. 
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Reporting Learning Growth 



What current methods of reporting 
do l/we use to indicate learner growth 
in all the learning outcomes defined 
as essential? 



Thefollowing qualitative methods are 
used to describe the learning growth 
within each essential area. 



What do my/our results indicate? 
Where should l/we place our om- 
phasis for Improvement? 



What learning growth do l/we ex- 
pect as a result of my/our improvement 
efforts? 



The following quantitative methods 
are used to report the learning growth 
within each essential area. 



How are the learning results reported? 
To whom are they or should they be 
reported? 
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Home and School Connections 



M /f feels good to have your kids succeed. " 
(Parent Quote) 

Sources to Consider 

• Alberta Education (1986). Bridges to Learning: A Guide to Parent Involvement 

• Grossnickle, Donald R. (1989). Helping Students Develop Self-Motivation: A Source 
Book for Parents and Educators. NASSP. Virginia. 

• Oakes, Jeannie (1990). Making the Best of Schools: A Handbook for Parents, Teachers, 
and Policy Makers. Yale University Press. New Haven. 



Teachers, schools and parents can es- 
tablish numerous ways of keeping the 
communication lines open in order to 
support the learning of children. Some of 
these methods include parent informa- 
tion sessions, parents completing a child 
interest inventory , home learning activities 
suggestions, parental "survivor sessions, 
tutorial assistance processes, celebration 
phone calls, newsletters, brochures and 
sharing of talents and time in the class- 
room, just to name a few! 

Offering parent information sessions at 
the beginning of the year assists to clarify 
what students are expected to learn within 
different levels along the continuum. For 
example, teachers can offer a session to 
parents and describe the essential con- 
tent for each learning level. Teachers 
can explain that children will be given 
every opportunity to learn the concepts. 
The instructional process will promote learn- 
ing in ways that best suit the child's 
learning style and time needed to learn. 
Parents are informed that students learn 
at different rates and in different ways. 
Then parents are invited to become in- 
volved in letting teachers know which 



learning processes best match their 
child's learning strengths. Parents may 
also be interested in completing a learn- 
ing style inventory to assess their own 
preferred learning modes. In this way, 
they may better understand their child's 
learning strengths. 

Parents frequently offer their support at 
such a meeting and invite teachers to 
call on them to provide further input or 
assistance. 

Many teachers call parents when they 
realize a student may benefit from some 
assistance with a concept. The additional 
support the child receives may provide 
another opportunity for the child to learn 
the concept. Or, a teacher may provide 
"celebration* calls, or "happygrams" to 
parents letting parents know that their 
child has demonstrated progress or suc- 
cess in a certain area. Parents appreci- 
ate positive information about their childl 

Parents welcome ideas for home activi- 
ties that help the child in the learning 
process, but they also welcome process 
ideas that can help them to understand 
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why their child responds in certain ways. 
Parent "survival" tips have created much 
positive support for the learning process. 
Come tips for parents are: 

• read to young children 

• model personal enjoyment of read- 
ing and writing (e.g., writing "notes" 
to surprise a family member or a child 
— place it in your child's lunch bag!) 

• actively listen to your child 

• promote play at home (e.g., use of 
puppetry, drama, games) 

• model and participate in team prob- 
lem solving to promote 

thinking. 



child's work in the classroom. Day or 
evening celebrations can showcase 
each child's learning. Students may plan 
the evening, or they may be invited to 
share theirfavouriteworks,suchasa poem, 
a story, a drama , a videotape , a scie nee 
project, an unconventional invention, a 
rhyme, a riddie, a joke, a song, or a prob- 
lem solvedthrough a collaborative proc- 
ess! This evening may be a culminating 
event that displays the various learning 
activities within a theme. This is another 
way to bring learning to life! 



Newsletters can provide 
a positive connection 
between the school and 
the home. Parent news- 
letters developed for or 
with parents may include 
information regarding pro- 
grams. Newsletters may 
also include tips for help- 
ing a child learn at home. 



Offering parent information 
session's at the beginning 
of the year assists to clarify 
whot-students are expected 
to learn within different levels 
along the continuum. 



Brochures available at parent-teacher 
conferences provide meaningful infor- 
mation to parents. Brochures should de- 
scribe a school's beliefs about learning, 
the programs offered, and some annual 
celebrations of learning. 

Parents are best able to provide informa- 
tion about how they can become in- 
volved in a child's learning process. A 
parent form might include a list of talents 
and time he or she would be interested in 
sharing with an entire group of learners. 

An exciting home connection is the invi- 
tation for parents to come to see their 
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eflection: Home and School Connections 



How do l/we currently encourage NOTES 

parental involvement in a child's 

education? 



What other methods might l/we 
consider implementing to support or 
complement our current efforts to 
involve parents? 
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Stories by Teachers 



Note: Student names used in these stones ore fictitious. 



Tve Got the First-Year Teacher Blues* 

by Michelle Phair 



As a first-year teacher, the principles of 
Outcome-Based Education within a con- 
tinuous learning context seemed like an 
extension of all the methods classes I had 
just completed in university — all children 
can succeed, instruction should be fo- 
cused on the learner, children should 
learn the concepts and 
be able to apply them 
in orderto have the skills 
necessary for the next 
learning levels. Obvi- 
ously, if a child doesn't 
understand one con- 
cept, how can he or she 
learn the next concept 
which builds on the first? 
Also, if a child gets posi- 
tive reinforcement and feels successful, 
he or she is willing to experiment and take 
risks. A child who experiences failure and 
feels negative about his or her abilities will 
be less willing to take risks and will feel 
insecure and negative about new con- 
cepts. Learning skills, particularly in math, 
are developmental and what one child 
can grasp easily using only abstract ex- 
amples, another child cannot grasp with- 
out first using concrete manipuiatives and 
much practice. 



Obviously, if d child doesn't 
understand one concept, 
how can he or she learn 
the next concept which 
builds on the first? 



I guess every first-year teacher has to go 
through a process of transferring his or her 



ideals into a workable method that can 
be used in the actual classroom. Instruc- 
tion and success for all are wonderful 
ideals that theoretically make learning 
challenging and exciting for every stu- 
dent. In September, I was bright-eyed 
and enthusiastic about making each child 
feel successful and having each child 
master all of the required concepts. That 
was the beginning of September. 

By the end of Septem- 
ber, I was frustrated, 
disillusioned and way 
behind in my plans. 
How could I ever get 
anything done with 
twenty-eight students, 
at approximately three 
different learning lev- 
els, to master each 
concept? At the time, 
i thought I had to wait for everyone to be 
at the same spot before I could go on to 
the next concept. Some students caught 
on right away and mastered the con- 
cept. Others took a week longer and I 
spent all kinds of planning time racking 
my brain, trying to come up with ways to 
challenge the ones who were done and 
to keep them occupied. 

At a team meeting with other teachers, I 
got some practical information that I tried 
to apply in my classroom to make things 
easier. I didn't always have to test on pa- 
per or in the same way for every concept 
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— the student just had to show me he or 
she knew what I was asking them to do. 
Students who did not masterthe concept 
Immediately could do extra practice 
and demonstrate to me that they could 
do the second assessment, This would 
eliminate the attitude of irresponsibility 
developing in my students— they thought 
they could always do a second assess- 
ment, so why bother studying! 

The biggest problem I have, and which 
will probably become less serious next 
year, is that my textbook resources do not 
always match the curriculum concept 
outcomes. I asked about that at our 
team meeting — were there resources to 
correspond more appropriately with the 
curriculum outcomes? I was told that 
textbooks do not always match the out- 
comes. I was quite right in that regard! 
However, there were some samples of 
units developed, but not enough had 
been completed to develop a bank of 
lesson plans. Also, teachers had agreed 
that they did not wish to develop such a 
bank because each year the lessons would 
need to be adapted to a new group of 
learners. They did not like the idea of a 
packaged or a "canned" program and 
had insisted on wanting to individualize 
instruction intheir own way. i would have 
done anything for a "packaged" pro- 
gram in this, my first year of teaching. I 
think if I had a standard resource, I would 
have more time to individualize it for my 
students. 

But then again, what is 'standard* in a 
classroom of dynamic learners? I'm re- 
ally envious of teachers who have been 
teaching for a few years because they 
are able to instruct with a focus on indi- 
vidual learning strengths, the way it 



should be. The teacher can become a 
facilitator, while each student masters 
the concepts at his or her own develop- 
mental rate. 

I look forward to the day when I can be so 
organized and secure in my teaching 
skills that i become one of the teachers 
who creatively instructs the concepts and 
comes up with the instructional styles and 
resources that promote learning for each 
student. 

In the meantime, I continue to develop 
my own style through my first-year strug- 
gles. I am told that I am doing well but 
sometimes I find that hard to believe! I 
am trying to teach my students so that 
they will learn, I use manipulatives, prac- 
tice and assessments methods that cor- 
respond with the outcomes to be dem- 
onstrated. The record keeping is different 
— I keep an eye on how many reassess- 
ments a student attempts because I feel 
this is a reflection on accuracy. I use peer 
coaching and enrichment to try to keep 
them learning cooperatively because that 
also is an essential skill! 

I don't worry so much about everyone 
being at the same spot or doing the same 
thing to show that they know the con- 
cept, because students learn in different 
ways. Having reflected on it, maybe I am 
doing a lot of things well! 
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"Darcy's Story" 

by Marg DeHoog 



"I like this way of learning 
because everyone 

can get more 
than one chance 
to learn and do 
their best work!" 
(Student Quote) 



My name is Darcy. I am in Grade 3. My 
favourite subject is math because! almost 
always get everything right. 

Today we're beginning a new unit. I find 
if I listen carefully to my teacher's instruc- 
tions, the activities are easy. 

I get right down to work and after I finish, 
I often have time forsome extra activities. 
SometimesIworkwrthmanipulatives,some- 
times I have a package of prerequisite 
activities or sheets (these are fun to do 
because you have to read and think), 
and sometimes I help another student. 

After my work is done, I write my test. I 
almost always do well the first time. There 
are only a few questions and every ques- 
. tion is like what was in rny activities or 
practice sheets. 

When I'm one of the first finished, my 
teacher lets me go to Grade 1 or 
Grade 2 to help them. 



Sometimes my friends make some mis- 
takes. Then they may work with the aide, 
practising the work in different ways so 
they understand it. 

I like this way of learning because every- 
one can get more than one chance to 
learn and do their best work! 
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An " Aha" Moment in the Life of Teaching 

by Lisa Hilsenteger 

The bell rings to signal the end of recess. 
This is probably my favourite time of the 
day because math is about to begin. It is 
the only subject that I feel I am prepared 
for. 

After everyone is settled, I begin my five 
minute review and a ten to fifteen minute 
instruction and start the students off on 
their practice work or assignment for the 
day. They always seem the quietest dur- 
ing math and i feel so proud as I circulate 
around the room passing on to them a 
little bit of knowledge that I hope they will 
carry with them down life's winding road. 
As I stand back for one brief moment and 
scan the room to see that everyone is on 
task, I remind myself of the enjoyment I 
receive in being a sixth grade teacher. 

Suddenly I am awakened from my rev- 
erie by a tap on the shoulder, and stand- 
ing beside me are six students with their 
notebooks in hand. I hear music from 
Jaws playing in my ears as a voice says to 
me, "What do we do when we're fin- 
ished?" 

I panic as I notice that there are stiil fifteen 
minutes left before math ends. This was 
not supposed to happenl It wasn't in my 
plans! This work should have taken them 
the entire class time! What do I give them 
to do? 

That night at home I slump over my plan 
book as my dreams of ever becoming 
organized are shattered. Those words 
are pounding In my head, but finally it 
occurs to me that the unexpected has 
happened; these students want to 



continue learning. I head to my compu- 
ter with my curriculum outcomes for the 
year and my teacher's guide. I type up 
an assignmentsheetthat lists all the pages 
and assigned questionsthatthey will have 
to complete for each separate outcome 
in the unit. All activities are listed in the 
order in whrch they can be completed — 
from the extra practice to the enrich- 
ment activity following their outcome as- 
sessment. It takes a couple of days to get 
organized. Each learning step is placed 
into well labelled folders and filed in my 
cabinet so that the students can easily 
retrieve what they need. 

The students are elated with the news 
that they will be able to work ahead and 
demonstrate theirlearningwhenthey have 
met the criteria forthe prerequisites. They 
complete the assignments which will 
"qualify* them to demonstrate their 
learning. That day, a small group Is 
working in the hallway, some are paired 
up to help each other out and a few are 
patiently seeking my help. I wait on pins 
and needles, expecting someone to ask 
the forbidden question. As the end of the 
class draws near, I close with a final re- 
view and the students prepare for the 
next activity. I breathe a sigh of relief. 

It makes it all worthwhile when, at parent- 
teacher interviews, I hear, "My child is 
really enjoying math this term and I'm so 
pleased with his progress" , or *My daugh- 
ter tells me that she is able to work at her 
own pace in math. Will she be able to 
continue this all year?* 

I'm still not the most organized teacher, 
but at least I can stand back during a few 
rare moments and remember what it Is 
that I enjoy so much about teaching. 
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Reflections about Teaching and Learning 

by Darlene Kelly 

Teachers are faced with tremendous 
challenges and stresses today. Technol- 
ogy and expectations are at levels never 
dreamed of before. As well we have the 
integration of a wide variety of learner 
strengths and needs in the classroom. 
This puts additional demands 
on the homeroom teacher. 



Every one ,includingtheteach- 
ers, wants the best for every 
individual student. The ques- 
tion is, * How can we, as teach- 
ers, help students achieve 
what we believe is essential?" 



Sheer dedication and determination are 
not the only magic ingredients. The stu- 
dents must become self-motivated learn- 
ers. It is our responsibility to help the 
students reach this outcome. 

The students must be able to take an 
active role in the learning process. They 
must be prepared for the demands of our 
very modern and technological world. 
Students must be able to think in a logical 
manner. They need to develop superb 
time management skills to cope with the 
ever increasing workload. In order to 
accomplish these skills, the students must 
learn how to decipher wl)at is relevant 
and what is not. Students must also learn 
how r o study so thatthey can handle and 
retain the vast amount of knowledge to 
which they are exposed on a daily basis. 

Instruction based on student outcomes 
and curriculum learning promotes learn- 
ing through practice and effort. As a 
student practises previously acquired skills, 



We are giving 
students a chance 
to succeed and show 
their true capabilities. 



continued learning can occur. We are 
giving . ;udents a chance to succeed 
and show their true capabilities. 

Traditional learning emphasizes an ap- 
proach that involves extensive memory 
workandapplicationofsetformulas. Out- 
come-based instruction based on the 
previous successes, allows each student 
to proceed at his or her own 
pace. The capacity to learn is 
reflected in the ability to solve 
problems and to succeed in 
each outcomel This process 
creates its own rewards. Asa 
student equates success with 
effort, there is a tendency to 
try harder. Because the con- 
tinuous progress approach allows for re- 
assessing and crediting learning when 
it occurs, a student should never feel 
defeated. Continued efforts and oppor- 
tunities to learn will allow all students to 
achieve good results, but not all at the 
sometime. Offering individual assistance 
provides the student with an opportunity 
to improve the learning results more quickly 
and the teacher is more aware of the 
concepts that need to be retaught or 
reviewed. 

Various teaching styles can be success- 
fully used in the classroom. You can use 
manipulates, oral questions, board work, 
seat work, etc. , on an ongoing basis. Stu- 
dents who need to see things visually are 
having their needs met. Other students, 
who need oral presentations, or discus- 
sion opportunities, are also accommo- 
dated. 

Parents are also aware of their child's 
strengths as they move from one learning 
level to the next. The teacher can say, 
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"Your child is able to identify and name 
place value of whole numbers up to hun- 
dred thousands, using standard and ex- 
panded form", and produce student 
work samples to show the student's ca- 
pabilities. Parents are able to see more 
clearly what a child can do and can 
provide positive feedbackto encourage 
continued success. 



The Primary Picture: Individual Success 
in Learning 

by Edith Morgan 

When my special needs student, Justin, 
arrived in my classroom, his attention span 
was limited, his output was very low and 
he took little responsibility for himself in the 
classroom. In other words, his behaviour 
was disruptive and he had few coopera- 
tive skills — all results of a seemingly low 
self-esteem. His reading skills were below 
grade level but his math skills were appro- 
priate to grade level. 

My personal philosophy about student 
learning meantthat I believed Justin could 
experience success, given time and op- 
portunity to learn. I also firmly believed 
that his perceived failure was merely in- 
complete success. Convinced that qual- 
ity schools can intervene in the educa- 
tional process and promote success for a 
student, I maintained my belief that Justin 
could develop a positive attitude toward 
self and others. So I began to plan the 
curricular learning outcomes around his 
current learning strengths, so I could show 
him that the next steps were easy! 

For starters, my goals for Justin were to 
help him: 



• improve his reading level 

• develop positive self-esteem 

• control his disruptive behaviours 

• lengthen his attention span 

• improve his interpersonal skills and, 
last but not least, to 

• develop a sense of responsibility and 
direction. 

To achieve these goals, I had to makethe 
classroom learning environment an 
attractive one and encourage Justin to 
recognize quality in himself so that he 
could produce quality work. 

I set to work, trying to avoid power con- 
flicts with Justin. In this way, perhaps he 
would be alleviated of any stressors that 
might affect the reception of new learn- 
ing. I tried to create a warm, non-threat- 
ening teacher/student relationship by 
practising a *hug-a-day" and consistent 
and positive discipline. Together, we 
developed a daily routine and outlined 
the outcomes for the day. The learning 
outcomes hadto be specific to fulfil Justin's 
present needs. For example, he was not 
expected to produce a fully developed 
story when his real success at this point 
lay in producing adescriptive paragraph. 
I anticipated some behaviour problems 
and we outlined consequences. Flexibil- 
ity was the order of the day. Justin was 
encouraged to pursue an activity as long 
as his concentration would allow. Fre- 
quent rewards were given for small out- 
comes of success — brain-teasers, math 
games, puppet games, developing board 
games, computer time, story tapes, story 
time with an adult, or art centre time. 
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The efforts to help Justin recognize qua- 
lity in himself and produce quality work 
included the following strategies. I need- 
ed to lower his frustration levels by provid- 
ing time for mastery, by giving second 
chances to learn through reteaching, 
conferencing, oral assessment, if neces- 
sary. I pulled no surprises — no demon- 
stration of mastery would be expected 
until all the practice was well done. I 
encouraged him to display his work and 
to share it with a small group or with the 
class. Group work and partnerships with 
independent, well motivated students 
were encouraged. Again, we outlined 
the rules for behaviour and 
respect toward others in 
the group. I encouraged 
his leadership through 
peer tutoring roles where 
possible 



I maintained my high ex- 
pectations and the belief 

that low performance is 

not failure Just incomplete 
success. 

I encouraged Justin to demonstrate his 
learning in alternative ways; for example, 
through making filmstrips, videos, audio- 
tapes, puppets, posters, or through 
drama. 

Frequent contacts were made with the 
home. As well, the baby-sitter assisted in 
parenting and education strategies. In 
class, learning assistance was provided 
for reading, to supplement the whole 
language approach to language learn- 
ing. 

In communicating Justin's learning 
progress, I supplemented the reporting 



My personal philosophy 
about student learning meant that 
I believed Justin could experience 
success, given tinrfe and opportunity 
to learn. 



system by outlining Justin's mastery of the 
outcomes to date or in progress. 

Justin stayed with us for only a few months. 
During this time several people, Including 
administration, noticed some positive 
changes in Justin. He was exhibiting a 
greater sense of responsibility for self and 
work. More assignments were completed 
and handed in. His originally disruptive 
classroom behaviour was greatly 
reduced, as were yard play fights. Other 
students chose to work with him and he 
began to ask questions about the next 
unit or outcome. His reading was now at 
the next level and he 
had created several 
pie ces of quality work 
—a report onanimals 
and some recorded 
science experiments. 



Although I have fo- 
cused on Justin, all of 
these opportunities 
should be available 
for EVERY elementary student, to facili- 
tate learning and success. That is the 
goal in my classroom. Individual student 
profiles of learning outcomes, mastered 
or in progress, and behaviours must be 
passed on to the next level teacher in 
order to maintain continuity in learning. 
My involvement with implementing this 
outcome-based, continuous progress 
project in our school has definitely helped 
me to develop and monitor strategies for 
accommodating individual learning 
strengths and needs. I have also had the 
good fortune of working collaboratively 
with others who help to integrate the 
special needs students, like Justin, into 
the classroom. 



"Success: What A Feelingl" 

by Moira St. Amand 



"Wow, I got all one hundred percent!" 
yelled an amazed student. "This Is wild!" 
The happy expression on this student's 
face when he received such successful 
marks on his math assessment was proof 
to me that implementing high expecta- 
tions and having students achieve them 
was a good idea. 



When this process of 
continuous learning with 
high expectations for 
every child'ssuccess was 
first introduced to me, I 
was dubious, I mean, 
why would I change the 
system of how I teach 
math? Most of the stu- 
dents I taught had al- 
ways been successful in 
passing (at least oj% of 
the material) and a few 
had received honour marks. I was also 
skeptical about breaking down one large 
curriculum objective into a task analysis 
orintoseveral prerequisite outcomes. We 
would not be following a textbook pro- 
gram. Rather, we would be making our 
own performance assessments instead 
of using the ones "at the end of the 
chapter". Certainly, I thought, the intelli- 
gent people who put these textbooks 
together are more qualified than myself 
at designing a math program. I still be- 
lieve this, but now I think the teacher can 
adapt the textbooks to be more of a 
resource rather than a guideline. I also 
now believe in making the whole process 
a high-achieving and positive experience 
for the students. 



"This is wild!" The happy expression 

on this stgdent's face when 
he received such successful mtirks 
on his math assessment was . 
proof to me that implementing high 
expectations and having students 
achieve them was a good idea* 



Does this sound confusing? Well, I feft 
confused atthe beginning of September 
when I was told our school is an Out- 
come-Based school. The theory was in- 
troduced to all of us bewildered-looking 
new teachers, but it was going to be 
another thing to put it into practice. 
Thanks to the collaborative process, 
which involved sharing ideas with other 
teachers, I discovered it was not as diffi- 
cult as I had first believed. My colleague 
and I worked together 
to break down the out- 
comes to be learned 
by students. For exam- 
ple, oneweek we would 
practise multiplication 
by 0-5. We were then 
able to work on these 
certain outcomes with 
our classes atthe same 
time. This way , if any of 
our students were hav- 
ing similar successes or 
problems, we could use 
our teacher aide time 
jointly for a certain small group of stu- 
dents from both classes. In addition, we 
could alternate developing performance 
assessments which were clearly aligned 
with the outcomes. Since this process 
deals so much with students' particular 
areas of strengths or needs, we are fortu- 
nate to be able to determine clearly 
which areas need assistance and which 
areas have been learned well. 

The two most positive aspects about this 
process to me are, first, the students must 
achieve mastery on their outcomes. If 
they do not, they are reinstructed on 
these particular outcomes until they can 
achieve mastery. Not that they stay be- 
hind when a newoutcome is introduced, 
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but they have the opportunity to demon- 
strate their learning of the outcome when 
they are ready. It's great that the stu- 
dents do not have to do the entire asser 
ment over again but only the outcome 
for which they did not achieve mastery. 
As a final result, they are either marked 
incomplete, showing that they are still in 
the process of learning the concept, or, 
for the most part, the students are facing 
these wonderful marks and saying "Wow, 
I 'did that!" I have found that even a 
difficult student, who didn't care what he 
achieved in school, was ecstatic when 
he received his first 80%. Since then, he 
has made sure all his performances are 
80% or over — what a feeling of success! 

The second positive aspect is the fact 
•that since the process is designed down 
to specific outcomes, a teacher and stu- 
dent know exactly which skill is posing a 
problem. It is much easierto focus on one 
isolated area than a whole unit of skills. 

In our class, we have "catch-up" days. 
These days are specifically set aside for 
students who wish to be reassessed after 
practicing certain skills. The students who 
do not need reassessments work inde- 
pendent, or in small groups, on enrich- 
ment activities. These activities include: 
problem-solving opportunities, computer 
skills, math games and helping other stu- 
dents. 

In all honesty, I must say i really like this 
whole idea and so do the students, It 
takes practice and good organizational 
skills to make this work. Hopefully, I'll get 
better at this in time. Now if only i could 
keep the top of my desk clean! 



Collaborating to Promote 
Student Success 

by Fran Rumball 



It was August, 1990, and the students 
would be returning to the classroom within 
a few days. The staff at St. Gabriel School 
had been meeting to review and discuss 
the implications of the Outcomes-Based 
Education process which we were about 
to implement. 



1 -20" , or * We are going to do the test at 
the end of the chapter. You'll find it on 
page 1791" 

We are making progress: we maintain a 
clear purpose for teaching, observe stu- 
dent performance and note any difficul- 
tiesthe students may have. We continue 
to improve on developing methods of 
assessing, establishing criteria for assess- 
mentand matching teaching with learner 
strengths and needs. 



After participating in one of the discus- 
sions, I reflected for a moment. As a so- 
called * experienced teacher", the most 
difficult part of the process was to break 
out of my old teaching style and allow 
myself to experience 
this new teaching style! 



I had notrouble accept- 
ing the basic philoso- 
phy of the process, but 
putting it into practice 
was challenging, to say 
the least. When I look 
back at it, it was a little 
like starting over as a 
first-year teacher. I had lots of questions, 
but, then again, so did my colleagues. In 
fact, after being with the process for one 
and a half years, we still have lots of 
questions. Perhaps that's why the com- 
mitment to the improvement process is 
still there — we are making changes to- 
gether. The process is a challenge worthy 
of our time and effort! 

Speaking of time, there is no doubt that 
we have put a lot more hours into the 
process than we thought possible. How 
easy it would be to say, *Open up your 
books to page 167 and do questions 



In .sharing our thoughts and ideas, 
we learned how to address 
those issues for which 
we did not have 
immediate, answers on our own. 



There is no doubt that this process helps us 
align ourteaching more closely than ever 
with what we believe is essential for stu- 
dents to learn, and with the details of the 
curriculum. In this respect, it is easy for 
the teacher, the stu- 
dent and the parent to 
be continuously aware 
of what has been 
learned and what is yet 
to be mastered. Every- 
one, then, becomesin- 
volved in the learning 
and accountability 
process! 



While the program is set up for students to 
learn at their own rate, the actual ability 
for any one person to cater to all the 
various levels can certainly be a chal- 
lenge, but, then again, this is nothing 
new! With the help of my teacher aide, 
the students who need extra help to 
achieve an outcome have this opportu- 
nity, for reteaching is available to them. 
Since the performance assessments aie 
broken down into task-analyzed outcomes, 
it is easierto determine where the student 
is in the learning process. 
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Something else that has worked well, and 
should be used more, is matching the 
students from the same genera! levels, 
but in different classes, according totheir 
strengths and needs. While one teacher 
supervises the enrichment activities with 
the students who have completed the 
outcome, the other teacher reteaches 
the outcome for students who need it. 
The groups, in this way, are continuously 
changing. This process helps to keep 
both teachers working together closely, 
a benefit for everyone! 

Recently, I had five students who were 
able to achieve the outcomes quite eas- 
ily. After they completed the demonstra- 
tion of mastery, they were able to par- 
ticipate in an enrichment activity while I 
concentrated on the other students. 
Those five students still completed the 
performance assessment and then vol- 
unteered to help me lead small groups 
for more individualized learning. The learn- 
ing and teaching process became a very 
collaborative one! 

How do the students feel about the proc- 
ess? Most of them find it easy to follow, 
and very rewarding! When Tommy says, 
*Oh yeah! What a stupid mistake I made! 
I know where I went wrong", it's gteat to 
provide him with the means to show that 
he can do it well. 



regarding their involvement in improve- 
ment. This is a part of the essential learn- 
ing called "responsibility for learning"! 

When I look back over the Inservices and 
planning opportunities we have had avail- 
able to us, I have to highlight one th-ng 
that was very valuable to me. The sharing 
sessions that we had as teachers proved 
to be extremely beneficial. In sharing our 
thoughts and ideas, we learned how to 
address those issues for which we did not 
have immediate answers on our own. 

We still have a lotto learn aboutteaching 
for student success, and we still need to 
ask ourselves, "How do we coordinate 
providing for all the varying learner needs? 
Has the child really shown mastery? Are 
tht? performance assessments an ad- 
equate representation of what we want 
the students to demonstrate at higher 
levels of thinking?" 

It will take time to answer all these ques- 
tions, but, as I stated earlier, as long as we 
are asking questions, we are challenging 
ourselves and committing ourselves to 
the continued learning success of our 
students! 



Not all students, however, have Tommy's 
desire to do better. During the first year of 
the process, I spent much time encour- 
aging and coaching students. The en- 
couragement and opportunity to dem- 
onstrate mastery are always there. It is 
also up to students to make their decision 
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At Least, and at Last: A Few Words from 
an Administrator 

by Rae Molzan 



The positive comments of parents, stu- 
dents and teachers reinforce for us that 
outcome-based, continuous progress 
learning is successful in math as well as in 
other subjects. Student achievement, 
parent support and satisfaction, and 
teacher responses are posi- 
tive indicators of this proc- 
ess. 



I have taught math before 
and after the implementa- 
tion of outcome-based in- 
struction and I believe it: 



'Teachers have- moved from 
*being teacher-directed to ' 
being learner<ocused; * 



Teachers have moved from being 
teacher-directed to being learner- 
focused. They arefacilitatorsofthe learn- 
ing process ratherthan being lecturers for 
the majority of the time. 

The teacher workload has increased ini- 
tially, with expanded opportunities, ma- 
terial preparation and collaborative ef- 
fortsthrough meetings and planning days. 



However, the resufts are worth 
the process. We are reaching 
more students versus teach- 
ing to the middle of the class. 
This is very rewarding to me as 
a teacher. 



• increases student ownership in the 
learning process 

• promotes student vision of success 
and helps them to attain it in order 
to be successful at the next level 

• requires extensive documentation 
of student learning. 

I see the group dynamics in classroomj 
changing due to the fact that the mas- 
tery groups are continuously varied from 
one outcome to the next. The learning 
environments are not static, they, too, 
are continuously changing to provide 
learning opportunities matched with va ry- 
ing learning styles; e.g., small group, large 
group, at desks or on the floor! I see 
students attask in humming, buzzing class- 
rooms and student responsibility for learn- 
ing increasing! Much of the knowledge 
about student learning styles has come 
from direct observation of student choices. 



Teachers sometimes have 
made direct learning connections for stu- 
dents as a result of the initial instruction. 
Sometimes, student learning connectsjust 
around the edges and some reteaching 
needs to occur. At least, and at last, we 
are making many more connections! 



Effective Schools Research 
acknowledges 
that family background 
contributes to student success 
but disagrees with conclusions of 

previous research that family 
background determines a Child's 
educational attainment. 
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The role of educators is an exciting one, 
Teachers have the opportunity to estab- 
lish learning environments that promote 
curiosity and a nature' desire for learning. 
A child's success experiences within the 
classroom can promote an tt l CAN LEARN" 
attitude. Such an attitude can remain as 
a lifelong reinforcement of each child's 
true capabilities. 

Teachers also have the opportunity to 
deliver excellence in curriculum. This pro- 
vides the means through which each 
child can experience learning success. 
Curriculum that focuses on essential 
learning and integrates all the details into 
this framework creates meaning for stu- 
dents. An excellent curriculum shows 
students how previous learning fits with 
next learning steps. It encourages teach- 
ers to provide continuous positive feed- 
back regarding each child's learning 
progress. 

The key to establishing a healthy learning 
environment and excellent curriculum lies 
with each teaching team. Collaborative 
efforts must determine how a continuous 
learning, results-based and integrated 
curriculum will be delivered in each 
school. Once teams begin to plan for 
these curriculum processes, they realize 
that the concepts are closely aligned. 
Teachersalsocan better understand how 
excellence in curriculum promotes learn- 
ing success. 

Teams must remember that improve- 
ments occur over time. A long-term 



vision for improvement must be main- 
tained in order to implement responsive 
and responsible educational improve- 
ments. 

Through collaboration, healthy learning 
environments and excellence In curricu- 
lum, teachers continue to make a posi- 
tive difference in the learning success of 
students. The positive difference Is the 
result of the belief that "every child can 
learn"! 
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fXeflection: Summary and Implications 



In reading the previous chapters and 
completing the reflection and dis- 
cussion questions, what new insights 
have l/we made? 



What am l/are we doing well, as 
suggested t vthe indicators? 



What improvements do l/we sug- 
gest as a result of the information 
collected? 



How are my/our beliefs about 
teaching and learning communi- 
cated to students, parents and the 
community? 



Which indicators of learner success 
provide the best picture to learners, 
parents and community, that my/our 
beliefs and schooling processes are 
in good health? 



NOTES: 
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• Having High Expectations fr .^cess 

• Providing Appropriate Feedback to Students 

Appendix 18: Collaborative Planning for Educational Improvement 
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Appendix 1 



Establishing a Framework for Essential Learning 



Vision: 



Wo want all students to bo: 

Collaborative Workers 

Higher-Lev e! Thinkers 

Responsible Citizens 

Effective Communicators 

Competent Achievers in Math/Science 

Self-directed Learners 

Creative Performers 

Collaborative Worker 

• generates Ideas in a group 

• interacts positively with others 

• peer tutors 

• listens actively 

• empathizes 

• leads group effectively 

• works cooperatively with others 

Competent Achiever in Math/Science 

• applies basic knowledge of math/science 
principles in new. real-life situations 

• explores new learning by connecting with prior 
knowledge 

• uses technical reading and writing skills 

• uses inquiry method to explore and test ideas/ 
principles 

Effective Communicator 

• expresses self through multiple frames of 
reference; e.g., writing, speaking, music, art, 
drama 

• sees the "big" picture 

• organizes thoughts and ideas 

• considers audience needs for meaning 



Responsible Citizen 

• contributes time and talents to efforts that 
benefit family, community 

• shows respect for and value of others 

• accepts responsibilities and completes them 
appropriately 

• formulates and displays values that positively 
affect seif and others 

Higher-Level Thinker 

• applies basic principles to new situations 

• analyzes a concept or situation 

• produces Innovative Ideas 

• generates solutions 

• selects best solutions based on criteria 

• develops and implements a plan 

• evaluates plan based on criteria 

• uses information, technological 
resources and skills 

Creative Performer 

• creates quality products in the arts 

• expresses and presents ideas creatively 

• generates many ideas 

• elaborates on ideas 

• designs or constructs original products 

• risk-takes the Implementation of new Ideas, 
within criteria 

Self-direc'ed Learner 

• takes initiative to explore learning in new areas 

• faces challenges with optimism 

• learns from the past and sets new goals and 
priorities 

• monitors and evaluates progress 

• perseveres in appropriate tasks and situations 

• maintains personal weliness/fitness program 

• celebrates learning 



Planning to integrate Learning (Themes, Skills): 



Phyills Geddert 
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Appendix 2 
Results-Based, Integrative Planning 



Math/Science 



Citizenship 



Collaborating 



Theme 



Communicating 



Self-directed Learning 



Higher-Level Thinking 



Creative Performing 



Knowledge, Skills, 


Performances 


<- Student Choices -» Assessments 


Attitudes Focus 








Concept Web 


brainstorming 


concept mapping 


researching 




questioning 


interviewing 


discussing 


Videotape 




identifying 


hypothesizing 


leading 


Audiotape 




explaining 


debating 


justifying 


Portfolio 




editing 


writing 


adapting 


Checklist 




describing 


listening 


initiating 


Game 




predicting 


speaking 


negotiating 


Puzzle 




planning 


respecting 


playing 


Model 




organizing 


reporting 


constructing 


Report 




applying 


drawing 


assessing 


Conversation 


Prior Skills Required 


comparing 


singing 


communicating 


Photograph 


contrasting 


choosing 


demonstrating 


Project 




creating 


analyzing 


interacting 


Demonstration 




composing 


Inferring 


elaborating 


Explanation 




drcmatizing 


stating problems 


summarizing 


Test 




designing 


generating 


solving 


Self-assessment 




graphing 


distinguishing 


reviewing 


Discussion 




computing 


classifying 


presenting 


Debate 




moderating 


evaluating 


contributing 


Work Sample 




collaborating 


modelling 


deciding 


Story 




encouraging 


teaching 


expressing 


Song 




paraphrasing 




Dramatization 
Other 



Criteria for Successful Performance: 
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Appendix 2 (continued) 



Results-Based, Integrative Planning 



Distance/Hme/Migration Patterns 

Math/Science 



\ 



Environ mental Concerns: Planes/Birds 

S Citizenship 



Bird Families and Functions^ 

Collaborating 



Flight Tower Communications 

Communicating 



Flight 



Theme 



Interest Topic; e.g.. Kites 



Self-directed Learning 

Time Zones/Organizing a Trip! 

Higher-Level Thinking 



Van Gogh/ w The Starry Night" 
Study/Tlight of the Bumble Bee" 
Rimsky-Korsakov/*Peter Pan" 



Creative Performing 



Knowledge, Skills, 


Performances 


<~ Student Choices -> Assessments 


Attitudes Focus 


brainstorming 


concept mapping 


researching 


Concept Web 




questioning 


interviewing 


discussing 


Videotape 




identifying 


hypothesizing 


leading 


Audiotape 




explaining 


debating 


Justifying 


Portfolio 




editing 


writing 


adapting 


Checklist 




describing 


listening 


initiating 


Game 




predicting 


speaking 


negotiating 


Puzzle 




planning 


respecting 


playing 


Model 




organizing 


reporting 


constructing 


Report 




applying 


drawing 


assessing 


Conversation 


Prior Skills Required 


comparing 


singing 


communicating 


Photograph 


contrasting 


choosing 


demonstrating 


Project 




creating 


analyzing 


interacting 


Demonstration 




composing 


inferring 


elaborating 


Explanation 




dramatizing 


stating problems 


summarizing 


Test 




designing 


generating 


solving 


Self-assessment 




graphing 


distinguishing 


reviewing 


Discussion 




computing 


classifying 


presenting 


Debate 




moderating 


evaluating 


contributing 


Work Sample 




collaborating 


modelling 


deciding 


Story 




encouraging 


teaching 


expressing 


Song 




paraphrasing 




Dramatization 








Other 



Criteria for Successful Performance: 
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Appendix 3 

Accommodating and Encouraging Learner Strengths 



LvUinvi rTSIWWlCoS 




Absence/Presence of Sound 




uireci/uiriusea uyniiny 




Warm/Cool Temperature 




Structured/Random Design 




Work Alone/With Peers 




Holistic/Sequential Reasoning 




Vlsual/Audltory/Tactual Perception 




Mobility: Critical/Not Critical 




Intake: While Learning/Not Critical 




Time to Learn: AM/PM 




Sources: Perrln, Dunn & Dunn, Kolb & McCarthy. 





Learner Process and Assessment Choices 



Evaluation 
Synthesis 
Analysis 



AN 



Application 



AP 



Comprehension 



Knowledge 



Concept Web 

Videotape 

Discussion 

Debate 

Explanation 

Game 

Puzzle 

Self-assessment 
Demonstration 
Oral Presentation 



brainstorming 


graphing 


singing 


adapting 


Poster 


Brochure 


questioning 


computing 


choosing 


negotiating 


Survey 


Skit 


Identifying 


moderating 


analyzing 


initiating 


Outline 


Overhead 


explaining 


collaborating 


inferring 


playing 


Exhibit 


Invention 


editing 


encouraging 


stating 


constructing 


Terrarium 


Philosophical Quote 


describing 


paraphrasing 


generating 


assessing 


Baked Delight 


Riddle 


predicting 


concept mapping 


solving 


communicating 


Problem Statement 


Graph 


planning 


interviewing 


distinguishing 


demonstrating 


Question 


Picture Dictionary 


organizing 


hypothesizing 


classifying 


Interacting 


Sculpture 


Carnival 


applying 


debating 


evaluating 


elaborating 


Novel 


Readers' Theatre 


comparing 


writing 


modelling 


summarizing 


Bulletin Board 


Summary 


contrasting 


listening 


teaching 


reviewing 




creating 


speaking 


researching 


presenting 






composing 


respecting 


discussing 


contributing 






dramatizing 


reporting 


leading 


deciding 






designing 


drawing 


Justifying 


expressing 







Model 

Portfolio 

Conversation 

Project 

Story 

Song 

Dramatization 
Dance 
Poem 
Interview 
Goals Statement 
News Article 
Advertisement 
Letter 
Map 
Report 
Worksheet 



Photograph 

Music Performance 

Audiotape 

Checklist 

Design 

Sketch 

Decision 

Test 

Research 
Bibliography 
Thesis Statement 
Hypothesis 
Display 
Experiment 
Lesson/Tutorial 
Editorial 
Newsletter 



Competent Achiever in Math/Science Responsible Citizen Higher-Level Thinker 
Effective Communicator Self-directed Learner Creative Performer Collaborative Worker 
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Appendix 4 



Problem-solving Process 

Collaborative or Individual 



Problem Statement 

The problem Is 



Problem Finding 

Now that you have stated what you believe Is the problem, list five to ten other problems that might be associated 
with, a part of, or causing, your stated problem. 



Problem Selection 

Put an * besld e the problem you believe to be the main problem, and one which you would like to work on solving . (Later, 
you can choose another problem * to work on , if you wish .) Now rewrite your problem statement in the form of a question : 

"How might we so that 

V 

Brainstorming Solutions 

List ANY ideas that come to you regarding how the problem you just stated could be solved positively, and with 
consideration for others. 



Put an * beside the ten solutions you believe are the best ones for solving the problem. 
Developing Criteria 

List five Important considerations you want to remember In selecting a solution. 

We/I want a solution that will A 

B 

C 

D . 

E 



Evaluating Solutions 

Choose five of your ten best solutions O and rank them (down) on each criterion from a scale of 1 -5, 5 being the best 
match with the criterion. 

Criteria 



Best C) Solutions 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


Totals 



























































Which solution ranks the highest when matched with your criteria? 
• Write a "commercial" for your best solution. 



Source: Crabbe, Future Problem Solving Program. 1983 
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Appendix 5 
Guide to Teaching for Thinking 



Thinking 




Student 

11 1 Vwl Vyl 1 Ivl II 


Teacher 
Facilitation 

1 VlwllllVIIIWI 1 


Knowing 


Recall of Specific Information 


Reflects/Responds 
Absorbs 
Remembers 
Recognizes 


Directs 
Tells 
Shows 
Questions 


Comprehending 


Understanding of a Concept 


Reflects/ Explains 
Translates 
Predicts/Infers 
Demonstrates 


Questions 
Listens 


Applying 


Using Metht. Principles and Theories 
In New Situations 


Solves Problems 
Uses Knowledge 
Constructs 


Shows 
Observes 
Guides 
Critiques 


Analyzing 


Breaking Down a 
Communication/Concept 
Into Its Parts or Elements 


Discusses 

Inquires 

Compares 

Contrasts 

Researches 


Probes 
Guides 
Observes 


Synthesizing 


Putting Together Parts 

or Elements to Form a Whole 


Discusses 

Designs/Creates 

Composes 


Reflects 

Accepts/ Extends 
Analyzes 


Evaluating 


Judging the Value of 
Materials or Methods 
through Applying 
Standards and Criteria 


Judges 
Disputes 
Rates 
Chooses 


Accepts/ Extends 
Harmonizes 
Promotes Use of 
Criteria 



Summary Chart of Question Types, Discussion or Task Choices 

Knowledge 



Comprehension 

Application 

Analysis 
Synthesis 

Evaluation 



Who? What? Where? When? Why? Define. (Assumption: All information previously 
Introduced to student.) 

Describe What Is the main Idea of (this paragraph)? Tell In your own words. . . . What do 

you predict will happen? What was the cause of . . .? Wh it was the result of . . .? 
(Assumption: All Information previously introduced.) 

How would (character) act in this new situation? Apply this math principle in the following 
examples. . . . Demonstrate. . . . What Is the latitude of ... ? (Assumption: Student applies 
knowledge and understanding In new situation.) 

What evidence can you find to support . . .? Compare and contrast. . . . 

How can we Improve . . .? Can you think of (a title for this drawing)? What other endings 
would you suggest for this story? Write a play integrating the moral — 

Which do you think is better? Why? What criteria did you use? What Is your opinion 
about . . .? Why? 



Adapted from Bloom's Taxonomy of Educational Objectives. 1981. 
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Appendix 6 
Profile of Student Thinking 



Student Name:. 
School: 



Age: 



Attitude Toward Thinking 





demonstrates an awareness of 
personal attitudes and values 










demonstrates an awareness of 
personal thinking processes 










shows a willingness to take risks 










displays the ability to capitalize 
on errors and failures 










displays a sensitivity to new 
Ideas 










respects novelty and Intuition 










possesses a desire to explore 
Ideas beyond what Is presented 










possesses o desire to reason well 
and base Judgments on evidence 










perseveres In searching for Ideas 
and solutions, even if not apparent 








Example 


Date 














Thinking to Create 1 2 3 



Date:. 



Thinking for Understanding 





demonstrates the ability to defer 
judgment and remain ambiguous 










produces many Ideas with ease 










shifts perspective with ease 










combines Ideas In novel and 
uniaue ways 










adds detail to enhance meaning 
and Interest 








Example 


Date 


















Thinking with Others 1 2 3 





demonstrates an ability to em- 
pathize and respond to others' 
thinking 










demonstrates an enjoyment of 
special humour and comfort In 
discussing Ideas with others 










entertains different or opposing 
points of view 










communicates effectively with 
others 








Example 


Date 





















searches for Ideas and data to 
facilitate understanding 










associates Information with past 
experiences and ideas 










searches for meaningful patterns 
among concepts 










sorts and reconstructs ideas to 
create new meanings 










applies new meanings In a variety 
of ways 










alters goals and processes when 
gaps or errors are found 










demonstrates the ability to plan, 
evaluate and monitor thinking 








Example 


Date 


















Thinking to Evaluate 1 2 3 





seeks information from several 
viewpoints 










generates, selects and cpplies 
criteria for evaluation 










verifies data and criteria 










recognizes assumptions, fallacies 
and bias 










approaches decision making and 
problem solving systematically 










recognizes when evidence Is 
Insufficient 










demonstrates an Increase in 
thoughtful reflection 










develops standards for good 
thinking 








Example 


Date 



















Strengths: 



Next Stop 
- Focus: 



Definitions: 

1. Directed — Awareness Level 

Student demonstration of awareness only when teacher di- 
rectly assigns or explains. 

2. Facilitated — Practice Level 

Student demonstration of learning provided as a result of 
awareness; may be guided by but not necessarily assigned 
by teacher. 

3. Serf-directed — Autonomous Level 

Student voluntarily chooses to participate In the learning, 
and shares knowledge and feelings about the process. 



Adapted from Teaching Thinking: Enhancing Learning, 
Alberta Education, 1990. 
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Appendix 7 



Learning Style Profile 



Based on Student Responses: Learning Style Inventory 
Primary Version (Perrin, 1983) 



Student 
Date_ 



School _ 
Teacher 



1 . Sound: a strong preference for having sound present. 

Establish small-group areas where students may work and talk. 

2. Light 

Not a critical learning factor. 

3. Temperature: a strong preference for working in a warm environment. 

Permit students to work In the warmer sections of the room (warmest area is usually the centre of the room); 
allow the wearing of extra clothing. 

4. Design 

Not a critical learning factor. 

5. Sociological: preference to working either alone or with peers; working with an adult may actually interfere 



Provide carrels; place desk and chair away from others; assign multisensory Instructional packages, song boards. 
Independent contract activities, programmed learning sequences. 



Allow students to work In pairs; use small-group activities; encourage peer interaction; provide small-group work 
areas. 

6. Structure 

Not a critical learning factor. 

7. Responsibility and Persistence: a strong need for responsibility and persistence is indicated. 

Permit choices and options; permit self-pacing and self-checking; provide feedback as needed; assign con- 
tracts with wide choice of activity alternatives. 

8. Motivation: appears to be highly serf-motivated. 

Provide a variety of learning resources; permit student-Initiated projects and activities; provide praise and e n - 
couragemem when needed; permit self-pacing and self-checking; provide contracts on a variety of topics. 



with learning. 



Alone 



Peers 
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Appendix 7 (continued) 



Learning Style Profile 

Based on Student Responses: Learning Style Inventory 
Primary Version (Perrin, 1983) 

9. Perception: visual/auditory learning styles are indicated. 
Visual 

Provide films, filmstrips, books with pictures; allow students to work In the media centre and library; encour- 
age visual activities; use visuals (transparencies, chalkboard, charts) when lecturing; emphasize whole word and 
language experience approaches to reading; assign contract activity packages, high Interest murtlsensory 
Instructional packages, programmed learning sequences (If structure Is needed). 

Auditory 

Provide tapes, records, tape-recorded books; allow students to work in the media centre; permit tape-recorded 
book reports; use discussion and lecture methods; emphasize linguistic reading approaches; assign Contract 
Activity Packages, and resources accompanied by tapes. 

1 0. Intcke: a strong preference not to have intake while learning. 

Permit students to choose their own snack time if they wish. 

11. Mobility 

Not a critical learning factor. 

12. Time: afternoon is the best time for learning; morning is a poor time for learning; evening good for homework/ 
projects. 

Afternoon 

Assign afternoon reading and math groups; administer tests in the afternoon. 
Evening 

Assign projects and activities to be completed at home. 
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Appendix 8 

Language Learning Environment Indicators 

Indicators of a Language-Rich Environment 

• Concrete materials are readily available for exploration and use In order to connect meaningful 
experiences with language. 

• A wide variety of books are available for students to read. 

• A classroom library exists for students to select books to read, or to share their own Interesting books. 

• Cozy areas for reading are visible. 

• A literature-based language learning environment meaningfully connects student Interestsand student 
expression in writing, speaking, viewing and listening. 

• Teachers enco<- ,r age the use of new vocabulary related to a student's selected reading or experiences. 

• Students have choices in learning activities and. as a result, can build confidence In voluntarily and 
enthusiastically reading, writing and speaking with others. 

• Paper and writing tools are available to students. 

• Students are given many opportunities to write as a natural way to communicate or share meaningful 
experiences. 

• Students are given many opportunities to talk about their interests and experiences with peers and 
teachers. 

• Listening skills are taught as meaningful ways to show care and learning with others. 

• A wide variety of print from the environment is available In the classroom — cereal boxes, labels, 
newspapers, magazines. . . . 

• Puppets, musical instruments, art materials, and play areas are available for exploration. 

• Physical arrangement includes space for movement and centres for exploration so students view 
learning as dynamic versus fixed to specific learning areas. 

• Students are given many opportunities to use language to predict, speculate. Imagine, create and 
question. 

• Student thinking is encouraged through meaningful use of language. 

• Students are given many opportunities to express themselves through writing, reading, talking, active 
listening, art. music and drama or play. 

• Student learning is continuously celebfated through display of work in the classroom or school, publica- 
tion, and sharing with a meaningful audience. 

• Teachers (and principals!) mode! the use of reading, writing, listening, speaking, viewing and play (e.g., 
puppetry, role play and singing) as meaningful and joyous ways of expressing, thinking and communi- 



cating. 
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Appendix 9 
Language Learning Indicators 

Developing and Exploring Stages (Approximately Levels One to Three) 

Building on previous learning experiences and meaning, the student: 

• chooses to explore the various uses of concrete materials and, as a result of the experiences, talks, writes, draws 
pictures about them, and "reads" or shares the communication enthusiastically with others. 

• voluntary selects books to read or listen to and distinguishes between types of literature — picture 
books, stories, fairy tales, rhymes. 

• draws and "writes" about meaningful experiences and interests. Photographs, field trips, interest areas or holidays 
can provide meaning and personal interest! 

• organizes Ideas Into units of meaning, which may or may not be marked by capitalization and end 
punctuation. 

• shares favourite bocks, stories and poems. 

• contributes Ideas and opinions to a discussion. 

• uses non-verbal cues, such as body language or facial expression to extend, enhance or reinforce 
communication of ideas. 

• predicts, speculates, imagines, creates and questions what might happen in a story. 

• chooses to play with letters or words. 

• notices print in the environment. 

• "reads" along with familiar parts of a story or poem. 

• recognizes his or her name and other familiar letters or words in print. 

• constructs story from pictures. . 

• rhymes words. 

• celebrates the development of ideas by having writing published for a variety of known and unknown 
audiences. 



Note: Please consult the Language Learning component of the Program of Studios; Elementary Schools, 1991, for 
more specific descriptions of learner expectations related to the various levels. 




Appendix 9 (continued) 
Language Learning Indicators 

Independent Stages (Approximately Levels Three to Five) 

Building on previous learning, the student: 

• selects books to read and distinguishes between types of literature, fiction and non-fiction, by Identifying 
the characteristics of stories, poetry, plays, reports or articles. 

• applies knowledge of sounds, symbols, sentence markers, to Identify words and retain fluency and meaning In 
reading. 

• recognizes the meanings of words through context or previous understanding . 

• uses experience with words that Imitate sounds, to assist In reading, writing and speaking. 

• uses new vocabulary associated with roadlngs. 

• writes and draws to communicate or share meaningful experiences and interests, and shares these with 
others; e.g.. uses conventional formats such as thank you's. invitations . . . 

• discusses what he or she has read and written, ond talks about personal choices of favourite authors, 
themes, topics or genres. 

• expresses personal or differing viewpoints in a discussion. 

• predicts, speculates. Imagines. creates and questions what might happen in a story, using pictures or text as clues. 

• writes about meaningful experiences and Interests. 

• listens to stories for enjoyment and Information. 

• shares favourite books, stories, poems or other writings, and reflects on own writing in terms of favourite 
words, phrases or sentences used. 

• uses a variety of sentence beginnings and sentence structures In writing and speaking. 

• responds positively to the writing of peers by pointing out what he or she likes about the content and 
language used. 

• concentrates on creating and expressing ideas in Initial writing drafts. 

• uses approximate or temporary spellings to keep ideas flowing in preliminary writing drafts. 

• edits, adapts, changes or rearranges ideas in subsequent drafts in response to feedback. 

• retells or summarizes main ideas from a reading or listening experience. 

• classifies or organizes information and ideas, using strategics such as mind-mapping, webbing, etc. 

• celebrates the development of ideas by having writing published for a variety of known and unknown 
audiences. 

Note: Please consult the Language Learning component of the Program of Studies: Elementary Schools. 1991. for 
more specific descriptions of learner expectations related to the various levels. 
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Appendix 9 (continued) 
Language Learning Indicators 

Skillful Language Use Stages (Approximately Levels Five to Seven) 

Building on previous learning, the student: 

• distinguishes the characteristics of specific genres; e.g., biography, autobiography, historical fiction, 
science fiction, myth and poetry, news reports, articles. 

• speaks and writes about how plot Is built around the Internal and external responses of the main character/s to the 
problem or situation, and uses this technique In own writing. 

• uses table of. contents, chapter headings. Index, glossary and bibliography, thesaurus, dictionary and encyclo- 
pedia to assist in reading and writing. 

• writes and depicts with visuals to communicate or share meaningful experiences and interests, and shares these 
with others. 

focuses writing on important ideas, themes or concepts, and provides support for the Ideas. 

• attends to punctuation cues in reading and writing. 

• experiments with a variety of language forms and formats to achieve particular effects. 

• demonstrates use of words that carry connotations beyond their literal meaning. 

• uses experience with figurative language, such as simile and hyperbole (exaggeration for effect) to assist in 
reading, writing and speaking. 

• uses language, such as metaphor, personification and synecdoche to assist In reading, writing and speaking. 

• recognizes that idiomatic or colloquial uses of language affect meaning. 

• detects writer's or speaker's theme, purpose, point of view, opinions, bias, prejudice, stereotyping, 
"bandwagonning", humour, feelings, attitudes, mood. 

• expresses personal viewpoints that may be contrary to popular or accepted opinion. 

• distinguishes und uses the elements of story. 

• concentrates on creating and expressing ideas In initial writing drafts, and revises and elaborates on Ideas In 
subsequent drafts. 

• develops criteria for assessing the effectiveness of ideas or information through writing, speaking; grammatically 
correct sentences that have consistent verb tenses . . . logically supported arguments, etc. 

• celebrates the development of ideas by having writing published for a variety of known and unknown 
audiences. 

Not©: Please consult the Language Learning component c 4 the Program of Studies: Elementary Schools, 1991, for 
more specific descriptions of learner expectations related to the various levels. 
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Appendix lu 

Continuous Progress in Mathematics Learning 

(Based on the 1982 mathematics program, changes will be made to correspond with the new program.) 
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Appendix 10 (continued) 
Continuous Progress in Mathematics Learning 

(Based on the 1982 mathematics program, changes will be made to correspond with the new program.) 




Appendix 11 

Math Outcomes and Student Progress Record 

(Based on the adaptation of the 1982 mathematics program for Grade 3, changes will be made to 

correspond with the new program.) 



Name Teacher School 



Review 


Numeration 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1 . Recognizes the order of numbers (0-1 000) and understands 
s £ and = to show relationships. 














2. Reads and writes numerals (0-999) and Identifies and writes 
these numbers In words. 














3. Identifies multiples by counting by 2's. 5's, 10's. 25's. 100's. 
(0-1 00) forward and backward. Counts nickels, dimes and 
quarters to $1.00. 














4. Identifies the number of 1 000's. 100s. 10'sand l'sln 
a number. 














5. Writes numbers in expanded notation (0-1 000) and vice 
versa; e.g.. 8104 = 8x 1 000 + 1 x 100 + 0 x 10 + 4 x 1 . 














6. Identifies, writes and compares proper fractions from 
concrete and pictorial representation (halves, thirds, quar- 
ters, fifths and tenths). Begins with concrete materials and 
progresses to pictorial representations. 














7. Reads and writes decimals from concrete and pictorial situa- 
tions (tenths only); e.g. compares decimetres to a metre and 
centimetres to a decimetre, or $0.10 Is one tenth of a dollar, 













Review 


Operations and Properties 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1 . Identifies addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
situations. Uses pictures to illustrate situations. 














2. Adds and subtracts two- or three-digit numbers with and 
without regrouping. 














3. Symbolizes multiplication and division situations, using both 
picture examples and word examples. 














4. Finds the sum or product of 2 or 3 numbers, using the 
commutative property, 














5. Identifies related sentences for addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division; e.g.. 8 + 9 = 17; 9 + 8 = 17; 
17-9 = 8; 17-8 = 9. 














6. Understands the unique effect of 0 and 1 In addition and 
multiplication; e.g.. 8 + 0 = 8; 6 x 1 = 6; 7 x 0 = 0. 














7. Demonstrates mastery of basic facts involving sums and 
minuends to 18. and products and dividends to 45. 














8. Multiplies whole numbers by 10 and 100 and discovers the 
pattern for multiplying by 10 and 100; e.g.. add 1 or 2 zeros to 
the given number. 













Review 


Problem Solving 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1 . Understands the problem by using actions, interpreting a pic- 
ture. Identifying key words, using manlpulatives. asking ques- 
tions, restating a problem In own words. Identifying what Is 
wanted and given. 














2. Develops a plan by looking for patterns, collecting data 
(tallied or In pictographs or bar graphs), acting It out. using 
manlpulatives. writing a number sentence, choosing the 
appropriate operation. 














3. Carries out the plan by Identifying objects (sorting, using data, 
continuing the pattern, using manlpulatives to show solutions, 
solving using mathematical symbols, performing necessary 
actions In a problem). 














4. Looks back by checking groups sorted, discussing solutions, 
checking the pattern, retelling the problem with solution, ac- 
counting for othei possibilities, making and solving similar 
problems. 
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Appendix 11 (continued) 
Math Outcomes and Student Progress Record 

(Based on the adaptation of the 1982 mathematics program for Grade 3, changes will be made to 

correspond with the new program.) 



Name Teacher School 



Review 


Measurement 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1 , Tells and writes the time to the nearest hour, half hour, quart ef 
hour and five-minute Intervals. 














2. Orders months of the year; e.g., the sixth month of the year 
Is 














3. Reads the Celsius thermometer to one degree Intervals and 
uses the symbol (C). Uses temperatures above and below 
zero and records and graphs the noon temperature each 
school day for one month. 














4. Counts collections of coins up to $ 1 .00. 














5. Makes purchases and change up to $ 1 .00. 














6. Extends estimation and measurement to include the use of 
the standard units kilometre and decimetre with symbols km 
and dm; e.g.. measures a dm and a km on the playground; 
uses maps where distances are given in km; and finds the 
distance between cities by addition. 














7. Uses standard measuring Instruments (metre stick, litre contain- 
er, mass scales, calendar, Celsius thermometer) and Includes 
appropriate units of measure. 













Review 


Geometry 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1 . Classifies and Identifies 3-dimensional objects and 2-dimen- 
sional figures (cube, sphere, pyramid, cylinder and cone, 
circle, triangle, square, rectangle, pentagon, hexagon and 
octagon). 














2. Constructs simple 3-dimensional objects, using modelling 
clay, plasticine, marshmallows and toothpicks, etc. 














3. Constructs simple 2-dimenslonal figures Including circle, 
triangle, square and rectangle. 














4. Identifies symmetrical figures and draws lines of symmetry on 
2-dimenslonal figures. 













Review 


Graphing 


Activities 


1 


2 


3 


Final 




1. Identifies the axes. 














2. Collects data, and constructs plctographs and simple bar 
graphs. Can survey the class for favourite colour, etc., and 
graph the results. Can use such scales as 1 : 1 . 2: 1 , 5: 1 , etc . 














3. Interprets plctographs and simple bar graphs. 














4. Locates position of an object on a grid; e.g., column 3, row 2, 
or across 3, up 2. 
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Appendix 12 



Task Analyzed Math Learning Outcomes 

(Based on the 1982 program for Grade 6, changes will be made 
to correspond with the new program.) 



Numeration Outcomes 

Unit 1 — Place Value 

1 . Identifies and names place value of whole numbers up to 



Assessments 



Results 





hundred thousands, using standard and expanded form. 


A 


B 


C 




2. 


Identifies and names place value of whole numbers from 


100' 






100 




millions to billions, using standard and expanded form. 


Inc." 


100 




100 


3. 


Identifies and names place value of decimals to ten thousandths. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Inc. 


4. 


Reads, writes and orders whole numbers to billions, using 


80 


80 


100 


100 




standard and expanded form. 


80 


80 


80 


80 



5. Reads, writes and orders decimals to ten thousandths, using 
standard and expanded form. 

Unit 2 — Rounding 

1 . Rounds whole numbers to nearest billions. 

2. Rounds decimals to nearest ten the jsandtK 

Unit 3 — integers 

1 . Identifies and orders integers. 



Unit 4— Ratios 

1. Reads, writes and uses proportional ratios. 

2. Reads, writes and generates equivalent ratios and uses 
proportion as strategy In problem solving. 



Unit 5 — Fractions 

1 . Expresses tenths, hundredths, thousandths and ten thousandths 
as fractions and decimals. 

2. Expresses halves, quarters and fifths as fractions and decimals. 

3. Regroups tenths, hundredths, thousandths and ten thousandths. 

4. Expresses fractions and decimals as per cents and vice v^rsa. 
Solves word problems Involving per cents. 

Operations and Properties Outcomes 

Unit 6 — Addition and Subtraction 

1 . Adds whole numbers and decimals Including estimating. 

2. Subtracts whole numbers and decimals Including estimating. 



ERLC 



• For primary level outcomes, teachers generally prefer to use such designations as "M" for Mastery, and "IP" for 
in Progress. 
*• Incomplete — work still In progress. 
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Appendix 12 (continued) 



Task Analyzed Math Learning Outcomes 

(Based on the 1982 program for Grade 6, changes will be made 
to correspond with the new program.) 

Unit 7 — Multiplication and Division 

1 . Multiplies whole numbers, using one-, two- and three-digit multipliers. 

2. Multiplies decimals, using one-, two- and three-digit multipliers. 

3. Estimates products and checks, using division. 

4. Divides whole numbers, using one-, two- and three-digit divisors. Checks, using multiplication. 

5. Divides decimals, using one-, two- and three-digit whole number divisors. 

6. Divides whole numbers and decimals, using one decimal place divisors with no remainders. Checks, using 
multiplication. 



Unit 8 — Averages and Per Cents 

1. Calculates averages and per cents. 

Measurement Outcomes 

Unit 9 — Area, Perimeter, Volume 

1 . Finds the perimeter of polygons without using formulas. 

2. Finds the perimeter of polygons with using formulas. 

3. Finds the area of triangles and rectangles, using formulas. 

4. Finds the volume of rectangular solids, using formulas. 



Unit 10 — Metric Measurement 

1 . Understands the uses of metric prefixes, including symbols. 

2. Expresses equivalent measures within the units of length, capacity and mass, with symbols. 

3. Measures angles. 

4. Reads the 24-hour clock and writes equivalent time notation . 

5. Reads and determines distances according to scale. 

6. Draws diagrams according to scale. 

Graphing Outcomes 

Unit 1 1 — Graphs and Ordered Pairs 

1 . Constructs plctographs, bar and line graphs. 

2. Interprets and solves problems, using pictographs, bar, line and circle graphs. 

3. Locates coordinates in all four quadrants. 

4. Generates and graphs ordered pairs from a given relationship without using negative numbers. 

Geometry Outcomes 

Unit 12 — Polygons and Symmetry 

1. Constructs and draws pyramids, prisms, cones and cylinders. 

2. Draws and identifies radius, diameter and circumference. 

3. Translates, rotates, reflects and enlarges 2-dimenslonal figures. 

4. Identifies and tests congruency of figures, using slides, flips and turns. 

5. Names corresponding sides, vertices and angles of congruent polygons. 

6. Identifies and names intersecting lines, parallel lines, perpendicular lines and angles. 
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Appendix 13 

Continuous Progress Mathematics Report: A Seven-Year Picture 

Concepts in Math Learning 

(Based on the adaptation of the 1982 mathematics program, changes will be made to correspond with 

the new program.) 
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Please consult the Elementary Mathematics Curriculum Guide. 1982, Alberta Education. 

Learning samples available In portfolios. Please consult with your child's teacher to vlew/dlscuss learning 

progress. 
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Appendix 14 



Anecdotal Student Leariiing Profile — ECS 



Student School, 

Date Teacher 



Self -concept Development 

Is becoming more self-confident as time progresses. She is also increasing her attention span, 

especic% In the activities of her choice. She is able to pay attention at group time and she is showing increased pride 
in her work. As she develops confidence, she Is becoming more Independent, both in structured and free choice 
activities. 

Social and Emotional Development 

participates in both large and small group activities. She accepts classroom i utines and require- 
ments. She relates well to other children and adults and is becoming aware of her feelings and the feelings of others. 
She can give a time when she felt happy, sad, afraid and mad. She expresses emotions appropriately. As she plays 
more with the other children, she Is able to share and take turns. 

Health and Physical Development 

can name the main body parts, including chin, fingernails, elbow, ankle, heel, shoulder, hips, waist 

and wrist, and understands the functions of our senses. She Is able to cut simple shapes accurately and has excellent 
pencil control. 

Intellectual Development 

can continue a pattern such as red, green, red, green. She is also able to create a pattern. She can 

arrange blocks to match a pictured design. She can sort objects by colour, shape, size and other characteristics. She 
can identify which pile has more, less and equal (the same number of) objects. She can also make a set of objects 
that is more, less or equal to a given set. She can put objects in order from smallest to largest. She knows the direction 
of print is top to bottom and left to right. She knows we use words to convey meaning. She can match words that are 
the same and is starting to find familiar words like my, I and little in a familiar text. She can quite accurately follow the 
words while she "reads" . She is able to copy words and sentences to describe a picture. She can write the following 
words on her own: *l love my dad and mom". She can read back what she has written and can print her name. 

Creative Development 

is producing more original products in art as we encourage this development. She Is able to use a 

variety of construction materials. She can draw realistic pictures, and participates In music activities. 

Comments 

I am pleased with 's progress. She Is doing very well in all areas. She likes to help the other children. One day 

she wanted to be In charge of the art centre. She helped children at the centre and checked off their names as they 
completed the activity. She enjoys a variety of centres. Including reading, writing, listening and sand. Keep up the 
good work! 




J g Teresa Clark 
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Student . 
Grade _ 



Appendix 15 
Learner Self-assessment Report 

NCR Front Pages (Detachable Sections) 

Schoc' 



Year. 



Teacher 



Essential Learning Areas (students choose the focus for each reporting period): 
Personal Growth □ 
Creativity □ 



Thinking 

Leadership □ 
Communication □ 



Visual 

Verbal 

Written 

Mathematical 

Musical 

Artistic 



• Active Listening 

• Movem •* it 

• Feelings 

• Technology 



Essential Learning Areas 
Based on Learner Goals 



First Reporting Period 
My Comments 



Date 



Student Signature . 



Teacher Signature. 



Essential Learning Areas 
Based on Learner Goals 



First Reporting Period 
My Comments 



Date 



Student Signature . 



Teacher Signature . 
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Appendix 15 (continued) 
Learner Self-assessment Report 



(These outcomes are provided on the back of a NCR Learner Self-assessment Report. Students may choose an area 
for each reporting period and report on activities and perceived growth In that area.) 

Personal Growth Outcomes 

• Explore my aspirations. 

• Develop my Interper: onal skills. 

• Communicate my thc- w ; its and feelings. 

• Recognize my strengths and next learning steps. 

• Remain confident in my ability to learn and accept challenges. 

• Face life positively, with respect and responsibility for self and others. 

• Be a lifelong learner. 

Creativity Outcomes 

• Demonstrate fluency, flexibility, elaboration and originality of ideas. 
Thinking Outcomes 

• Identify and evaluate the "real" problem. 

• Test assumptions. 

• Develop research skills so that I can gather more information in order to review, discuss or write knowledgeably 
about a matter. 

• Avoid common errors in reasoning. 

• Learn from my "mistakes". 

• Check for credibility/reliability. 

• Consider all possible causes and results of a given situation. 

• Set goals. 

• Identify possible obstacles to a goal. 

• Choose the best alternative. 

• Evaluate the results of the decision. 

Communication Outcomes 

• Receive Information and express myself meaningfully in a variety of ways: visually, verbally, In writing, math- 
ematically, musically, artistically, through active listening, movement and feelings, and through appropriate use 
of technology. 

Leadership and Organization 

• Work with and help others work together meaningfully toward a common goal. 

• Assume responsibility appropriately. 
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Appendix 16 
Results-Based Lesson Plan 



Date 

Class 

Theme 

(Student) . 



Resources: 



St. Performance Level: 

K C AP __ 

AN S EV 



Goal 



Prior 



Organizing the Classroom (Manipulates, Group Formations): 



Instructional Process 



Active Involvement Processes: 

Use of Manipulates Collaborating Other . 

Drawing Viewing 

Speaking Dramatizing 

Writing Listening 

Criteria for Success 



Assessment/s: . 



Closure (Summary of Learning): 



Expanded Opportunities 
Reteaching: 



Enrichments: 



Student performance recorded: Yes . 



No. 



Student work placed In portfolio: Yes, 



No. 
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Appendix 17 

Profile of Results-Based Instructional Practices 

Defining the Essential Outcomes 



Defining the essential outcomes is imperative to the 
success of students and the continuous, collaborative 
improvement of schooling. 



• Planning teams consisting of administrators and teachers, with stakeholder support, meet to develop a state- 
ment of beliefs about teaching and learning, and to identify essential outcomes. 

• Teaching teams discuss and design strategies that will address the varying strengths o? each learner within the 
essential outcomes. 

• Records are kep- ; -y teachers to document each child's progress from level to level. 

• Communication to students and parents regarding student learning progress Is continuous and need not be 
driven by the calendar. 

• CoHeglal planning occurs within and across levels to ensure continuous learning opportunities for students. 

• The essential outcomes "drive" ail school activities and priorities. 

• Program, course, unit and lesson plans are collaboratively developed, with a focus on the essential outcomes. 

• The school's research and data collection process Is aligned with the essential outcomes. 

• Since improvement occurs over time, a long-term vision for growth is adopted. 
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Appendix 17 (continued) 
Profile of Results-Based Instructional Practices 

Focusing on Outcome.* and Student Progress 

Maintaining a clear focus on outcomes and student 
progress within those outcomes promotes learning, 

Essential or exit outcomes are clearly communicated to students and parents. 

Student "can do" strengths and Interests provide diagnostic Information regarding each c\ '* *'s learning progress 
and must be addressed In the teaching process. 

Beliefs that students can learn all the outcomes and demonstrate success at high performance levels are clearly 
communicated to students. 

Essential and curriculum outcomes are clearly communicated to students. 

All learning activities and choices available to students are aligned with the essential outcomes. 

Students complete the learning activities successfully In order to "qualify" for assessment or credit. 

A variety of assessments are employed to allow learners to demonstrate success within the essentia! outcomes. 

Criteria for credit is clearly established with students. 

Demonstrations of success within the essential outcomes c;e recorded for each child and provide a picture of 
each child's learning progress. 
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Appendix 17 (continued) 




Profile of Results-Based Instructional Practices 

Allowing Appropriate Time and Support for Learning 



Appropriate time and support for 
learning promotes success, 



• Since students learn In different ways and at varying rates, they are provided the time and support they need 
for learning. 

• The teacher's and school's process of support Is clearly communicated to students and parents. 

• The various ways In which students learn are addressed during instruction, to give students a better chance to 
learn a concept well the first time. 

• Students have more than one chance to learn a concept. 

• Credit for learning is provided when learning is demonstrated successfully. 

• Distributed practice is incorporated into the learning process to promote retention of previous learning. 

• Parallel assessments are not less difficult nor more difficult than the original opportunity. 

• Time and support for learning are provided through reteaching In a new way appropriate to the child's 
learning style, and by allowing a child to progress through the continuum If success has been demonstrated. 




Having High Expectations for Success 



High expectations for the success of all 
students promotes their learning. 



• Teachers hold high expectations for all students to demonstrate success of the essential outcomes. 



• Each child's learning Is documented when success Is demonstrated. 



• Criteria for credit Is clearly understood by students. 



• High expectations are accompanied by appropriate support for each child's learning. 
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Appendix 17 (continued) 
Profile of Results-Based Instructional Practices 

Providing Appropriate Feedback to Students 

Providing appropriate feedback to 
students encourages continuous learning. 



• Teachers monitor each child's learning progress and provide frequent feedback regarding progress within the 
essential learning outcomes. 

• Instruction and feedback Is criterion-referenced, or based on the criteria for successful performance, 

• Students are informed about their learning styles so they are aware that their learning preference Is a strength. 

• Praise is used to encourage young learners, with specific feedback provided so that students know what they 
did well. 

• Student work that is not done well is returned, while maintaining beliefs that each child can perform well. The 
teacher and the learner discuss ways in which the performance could be improved. 

• Feedback regarding student learning Is continuous. 

• Students know what they "can do" and know what the next learning steps are, because the teacher provides 
dear communications for the continuous learning process. 




Phyllis Geddert 
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Appendix 18 

Collaborative Planning for Educational Improvement 



Review of Research and Literature on Effective Practices 



Reflection and Discussion of Beliefs about Learning and Teaching 

i 



Developing the Vision 



Determining and Defining Essential Learning 



Developing a Plan To: 

• Establish Environments That Promote Active Learning 

• Accommodate Diversity of Student Needs for Time and Opportunity to Learn 

• Maintain High Expectations for the Success of All Students 

' Accommodate Levels Organized, Continuous Learning That Builds on Each Child's Previous Learning 

• Integrate Curriculum Content with Essential Learning 

• Align Instructional Practices with Learner Needs and Interests 
• Align Instructional Practices with Assessment 

• Provide Frequent Feedback Regarding Learning Progress 

• Credit and Celebrate Learning When It Occurs 
• Report Continuous Learning Growth Based on What Each Child Can Do 
• Collect the Results Data 

• Encourage and Maintain Home-School Connections 



Implement 


ng the Plan 






Reviewing 


the Results 



Developing a Plan for Improvement Based on the Results 
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Response Sheet 



Every Child Can Learn: 
Accommodating Differences in Elementary School 

PI»om chock to Indicate th» following. 

My position Is: 

□ Teacher: Division 1 Division 2 

□ School Administrator: Division 1 Division 2 

□ System Administrator 

□ Other (please specify) 

I found this document: extremely useful somewhat useful useful not very useful 

Picas© respond to the following questions. 

1. Are the format and organization of this document easy to follow? □ yes □ no 

2. What part(s) of this document are likely to provide the most assistance to you In accommodating students' 
differences in learning? 



3. What part(s) of this document need clarification? 



4. What could be added or changed to make this document more helpful? 



5. What other projects or initiatives do you feel Alberta Education could make available to educators? 



Thank you for your feedback! 
Please send your response to: 

Curriculum Branch 
ECS/Eiementary Unit 

Alberta Education 
1 1 160 Jasper Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta 
T5K 0L2 
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